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Editorial. 


T is so often said that the ministry is losing its influ- 
ence that it is not considered worth while to question 
the conclusion. Some kinds of comparisons seem to 
leave no room for question. But one fact makes the 
conclusion impossible. ‘The advocacy of no class in a 

community is more sought for any cause than that of the 
ministry. The minister is appealed to for assistance 
first in many matters, and when an important public 
measure not of special limitation is under consideration, 
no alliance is more welcome than his. He is looked to 
until it is proved that his aid is not sufficient. It is 
assumed that he is disinterested, that he is desirous to 
help in any good work, and it is known that he can 
command the co-operation of just those persons in a com- 
munity who will be of the most service. What other 
class is more influential? The physician can less rely on 
his time; the lawyer has loyalties which embarrass him 
in the fields of reform; and the professor is singularly 
lacking in authority outside the province of his specialty, 
and is bound up in the scholar’s seclusion. Compare the 
audience which comes under the preacher’s influence, 
even in its scantiest example, with the audience the pro- 
fessor deals with, and even the university can have no 
boast in comparison with the ministry as to influence 
in a community. So far from having little influence, a 
man has more influence according to his deserts in the 
ministry than he would have in any other profession, if 
he has the mind to use it. Any man thinking of the 
ministry as his calling may safely count nonsense the 
talk of its waning power. The man of power can find 
no more available position than the ministry of to-day. 


wt 


THE familiar facts of illusion, frequently illustrated 
in the books of psychology, have one peculiar charac- 
teristic of singular, perhaps significant, interest. The 
illusion is just as great with those of great intellectual 
power as with those of less mental ability, and many 
repeated observations do not modify the illusion in the 
slightest degree. Even after the illusion is explained, 
it persists in not much less degree. A silk hat continues 
to appear taller than its breadth, even after measurement 
has shown that its lesser diameter is an inch greater than 
its greatest height. An inflated paper bag held in one 
hand proves ten to twenty times heavier than the coins 
that seem to balance it in the other, and knowing the 
fact has very little effect on the feeling. For a similar 
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reason, it is useless to argue with people about their 
notions of our religion as compared with theirs. All 
the evidence in the world as to our attitude towards 
Christ has no effect in reducing the feeling on the part 
of some people that we are deficient in appreciation. 
Very intellectual people may prove by their hostility 
to us that it is a mistake to say that Unitarians are pre- 
eminently intellectual, and make any boasting on our 
behalf absurd, but it remains true that very well-in- 
formed people may be wholly mistaken about us and 
stick in their mistake after they are shown it is a mistake. 
We have illusions of our own about others. They may 
not be much changed, but knowing what they are may 
make people take less account of them, or stake less on 
them. Facts and not impressions will be sought. The 
impressions will have only curious interest; the facts will 
be required when anything important is to be built. 


wl 


Au sensible people who have read the veiled adver- 
tisements of medical novelties, of which one ingredient 
was always something with a new name, which might be 
“bought of any druggist,’ knew instinctively that there 
was “‘a cat in the meal,” but did not know what the 
color was. ‘The Indiana State Board of Health has 
taken away the meal and has shown a very scrawny cat 
underneath. It has now published a list of thirty of 
these compounds, with their ingredients and cost. Sell- 
ing at prices ranging from fifty cents to $2.50, the actual 
value of the ingredients ranged from one to twenty-five 
cents. Ingenious ways of avoiding the Pure Food laws 
have been discovered, and the infamous swindlers have 
been taking large sums of money from a credulous public. 
Now concerning the delinquency of the inventors of these 
frauds there can be no question. How about the drug- 
gists who sell the fraudulent articles, and the respectable 
newspapers that advertise them? It will not avail them 
to plead ignorance, because in such a case ignorance is 
worse than a crime; it is a blunder of the first magni- 
tude, and shows these accomplices to be unworthy of the 
trust that the public reposes in them. ‘The only excuse 
any one can have for buying these articles is that the 
“chemists’”” who compound them are ingenious enough 
to select ingredients that will give a transient relief; e.g., 
alum in solution for wrinkles, costing one cent. Barnum 
said, “The American people like to be humbugged.”’ 


& 


In reply to the question whether he thought Jesus was 
sinless, James Freeman Clarke once said he believed that 
a great many others have also been sinless. This way 
of looking at the matter may shock some persons, but it 
is the only way open to one who credits the testimony of 
the Gospels. There is no trace there of a theological 
sinlessness. The fact that Jesus was tempted in all 
points like as we are yet was without sin, was not men- 
tioned by the apostle as though such victory was beyond 
human nature as such. The people who had known 
Jesus all his life, and knew him to the end, did not hold 
him to a sinlessness impossible to human nature. ‘There 
was much difference of opinion among good people as 
to whether many things he did were right or not, and no 
harder names were ever applied to any one than his 
neighbors and relatives applied to him. The point is 
not what was said of him, but that it was said; that he 
was naturally and unconsciously held to the same 
standards of behavior as other people. Sinlessness may 
co-exist with the limitations incident to human nature. 
That Jesus showed this kind his own words prove. The 
Lord’s Prayer commits him to a consciousness of imper- 
fection. There are ever natures free, in this regard or in 
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that, from any trace of faults such as other people often 
show. An old church Father applied the words anime 
naturaliter Christiane to some people. If the sinless- 
ness of Jesus is supposed to be of a kind impossible to us, 
of what use is it to us? If the people we know show us 
some entire sinlessnesses, how much more encouraging 
it is to think of Jesus’ in the same light! 


wt 


A STORY-TELLER a few weeks.ago described his hero 
as staggering out of Death Valley under the weight of a 
million dollars’ worth of gold nuggets. As a thousand 
dollars in gold weighs about four pounds the miner’s 
burden must have been about four thousand pounds, 
a good load for a span of horses. It would seem to be 
impossible for an intelligent man to make such a blunder, 
were it not for the fact that similar estimates of the 
value of a back-load of gold are to be found almost any 
day in current literature. We should not mention this 
phenomenon were it not one instance out of many to be 
noted in what is called ‘‘the popular mind.’ ‘Take, for 
example, ‘‘the General Judgment.’”’ Because some par- 
ables and pictures have furnished vivid sketches of that 
great day, millions of intelligent Christians think of it 
as a time when the thoughts and deeds of all men will 
be passed in review, and judgment pronounced upon 
every one according to his works. If there are a billion 
people now living, about three hundred million will die 
every year, and, giving one second to each one, it would 
take a year to judge them all. But if all are to be re- 
served for a final day of judgment, then it is evident that 
not merely one must be judged every second, but hun- 
dreds, thousands, and even many millions must in that 
moment of time stand at “the bar of God” and pass 
The story of the million dollars 
in gold nuggets is insignificant compared to this stu- 
pendous absurdity which, without a question, is accepted 
by the majority of the Christian world. 


The Compulsion of Experience in Theology. 


It is no new thing that strong theological fortifica- 
tions should have to yield to quite unlooked-for influences. 
While inaccessible to argument, and able to hold its 


' dogmatic strength, a dogma may find itself undermined 


and rendered ineffective by influences at a distance. 
While still impregnable to, direct attack, it may find con- 
ditions taking place which bring about its downfall even 
at the moment of its greatest pride. Dean Henson, in 
the Hibbert Journal, has called attention to this curious 
process in the Kikuyu. controversy. Not only in British 
Africa, but at every other missionary point the exigen- 
cies of the situation have modified the strictness of prac- 
tice and opinion, bringing about a condition of things 
incompatible with the maintenance of rigid definition 
and exclusiveness. Christianity, setting out to convert 
the heathen, learns something never taught at home, and 
finds itself on the way to being itself converted. Having 
gone to save, it has returned to improve. Having set 
out to teach, it has found itself taught. The fixed and 
static faiths elaborated in reflection, find themselves 
faced by faiths become dynamic and operative, and meet 
the challenge of stresses and crises. They have been where 
things have to be done on the instant, not prepared for 
in the study, and have learned in hand-to-hand struggle 
what never was taught in the creeds. The lessons of 
liberalism refused by the mind become assimilated un- 
consciously by a sort of spiritual manual training, and, 
before they know it, the severest sticklers for consistency 
find themselves hospitable without the formality of 
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proper introduction, and acting thoughts they were never 
able to think. 

It is not so many years since a similar effect was noticed 
in this country. It was noised about that certain mis- 
sionaries had admitted a saving grace after death to 
the unbeliever, not warranted in the home creeds. ‘The 
opening wedge of charity had been allowed in dealing 
with the heathen abroad, that was not for a moment held 
out to the heathen at home. Heresy trial was forced 
on reluctant authorities by those who saw a crack begin- 
ning on the edge, which would surely extend straight 
through the vessel of faith. But nothing could stop the 
crack. It did extend, and the faith has been transplanted 
where it may have depth of earth and room to grow. To 
be sure, the conversion did not become complete. It 
did not go as far as it might with any one, and it did 
not go at all with a good many. Very broad men held 
to it that there was a blight in the fruit at its core, imply- 
ing that, without some complete re-birth, it was bound to 
decay; and very narrow men still hold high place with 
their petty measure of God’s love and common-sense. 
But still the change is deep and far-reaching. Only 
this last Easter, a minister in a Congregational pulpit 
felt a boldness come upon him, and yielded to it so far 
as to admit that there might be chances for redemption 
in another life for those who had not taken their chance 
here. He was, indeed, cautious; amusingly so. But he 
did broach the subject, and stopped with saying that he 
hoped for the best, though he could not say for certain. 
It was a good deal to stop with confessing vagueness and 
uncertainty. In other days such a man would either 
have professed entire certainty that death shuts the 
gates of God’s mercy on mankind or he would have 
sought secular employment shortly afterward. And if 
it be asked whether he was specially representative, his 
light not being of the first order (a rush-light, not a head- 
light), the reply is that it is more significant for lesser men 
to yield to the compulsion of facts than for the leaders 
to do so. Strong men in high position can sometimes 
hold a breadth not representative, though they are promi- 
nent. ‘They stand alone in the greatness of their strength. 
But when it gets easy and frequent for men of lesser 
power of independence to do the same thing, we can be 
sure that the growth of a better Christianity is too far 
along to be harmed by early frosts. 

The encouraging thing about it all, we repeat, is that 
theology is getting the benefit of human experience. 
When we lament that the race is not enough with the 
swift nor the battle to the strong, in that invincible 
reasons have such little weight and the leaders of thought 
have small following, we must look farther afield and see 
re-enforcements coming from unlooked-for sources. We 
have deplored the tendencies to decry theology, the 
superficial estimate of its force and effects, and have 
wished that a revival of old-fashioned reliance on theol- 
ogy could come. But what has seemed neglect and 
indifference proves to be transition and change of base. 
Men think less on great themes now than in old times 
only because they do their thinking differently. They 
think less, abstractly, but more, concretely. They 
think less with speculative interest, but more with matter- 
of-fact interest. ‘They are less concerned with consist- 
ency, with schemes of salvation hereafter, than with 
working plans of salvation here. Not so many men can 
be interested in discussion merely theological, but many 
more men are interested in discussion of matters truly 
theological, but aimed toward welfare and effective 
methods. The necessity that a faith shall work well 
as well as think well, is what people feel; that it shall do 
things clearly worth while, as well as think things worth 
while clearly. In the broadest sense of the word, mis- 
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sionary usefulness is the ultimate test of a theology, and 
the compulsion of experience in actual living will carry 
the great convictions where truth in closest words shall 
fail. A democracy is making itself felt. Theology is 
on its way to a form of expression that brings wider 
support and influence. ‘The kind which only a few can 
wield, is giving place to the kind which is apprehensible 
by all thinking people everywhere. Here are the things 
to be done and the people who are to do them. ‘Theology 
can no longer dictate. It must advance to a new day of 
consent by the governed, toward the time 


“When the runner and the road are one 
With the errand to be done.”’ 


The Garment of God. 


“He stretcheth out the North over the empty place, 
and hangeth the earth upon nothing. He bindeth up 
the waters in his thick clouds, and the cloud is not rent 
under them. The pillars of heaven tremble, and are 
astonished at his reproof.” 

It is an old thought, far older, doubtless, than the 
Book of Job, that God both hides and manifests himself 
in the visible universe as he works spiritually through 
the soul of man. If we are devoutly, religiously in- 
clined, undoubtedly at moments we shall discern divinity 
in nature, in the very essence and perfected flower of 
the world’s uses, and especially in the mystery of beauty 
that seems to convey to us a sacred message. 

The reverent love of nature almost inevitably works 
itself out to a kind of intimate pantheism, a sensitive 
perception of the immanence that remains a secret be- 
tween us and the visible universe. It has a vagueness, 
and yet at moments a startling reality. It consoles 
and helps oftentimes where dogmas and theories and 
even philosophies are ineffective. It brings strange 
uplifting, tranquillizing emotions when a divine face 
almost shines through the sunset clouds, when the winds 
bring strange messages of large import and meaning, 
though we have no exact key to their mystic code, when 
the hush of the forest under the stars brings the sense of 
our littleness, subdues us before a sublime presence, 
and we seem to touch the flowing garment of God. 

In the early spring, when the ground is bare but full 
of power and promise, God seems right there. The 
ploughed field is gloriously beautiful, it holds in its 
breast so much of life, otherwise, of divinity. The swell- 
ing of the bud on the bush will soon make it to burn 
with a loveliness equal to that which Moses beheld. 
Yes, God is working everywhere in earth, air, and sky. 
He is working in the atoms and the molecules; he is 
working in the infinitesimal things and wherever his 
finger touches, beauty becomes manifest,—beauty, the 
visible garment of the divine. His diffused spirit is 
so present when over the bare earth the sky gathers a 
deep blue with sailing clouds of white. You can almost 
hear the air trembling with a great psalm of joy and 
blessing. ‘The pale blades of winter wheat fur the ground 
with greenness. It is his care written on the soil in 
the fringes of his garment. He is not so closely hidden 
that we cannot feel him, cannot even hear him in the 
gentle rustle of those tiny blades, in the plashing drops of 
warin rain. 

Our pantheism that knows no system or dogma, but 
is a thing of conviction of the heart, sets us to watch for 
his developing work as it grows and expands and in- 
tensifies in beauty and charm. We feel in some vital 
way akin to those old prophets and bards who, in their 
primitive simplicity, felt him to be so vitally near in 
storm and sunshine, amid the rocks and precipices of 
the mountains, in the forest, and by the sea. The 
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sentiment of his nearness made the whole earth hallowed 
and sacred. ‘This garment of God seems the manifesta- 
tion of goodness and love that, in spite of the actual or 
inferred presence of evil, fills the world. Without this 
overplus of good, neither faith nor hope could exist. 
Man would perish from despair. The deep-rooted con- 
viction that God knows and that he cares, is the stay of 
life. In spite of the struggles in which we are all more 
or less involved, in spite of the open sores of the world, 
his glory burns through the visible world, irradiates 
the moral world, reveals itself in humanity, and permeates 
the soul. 

We touch the hem of his garment; we feel the inex- 
haustible beauty of his creations; we even come to the 
point where beauty translates itself in love. We are 
walking with God in the woods and fields while the 
blossoms on the wild cherry tree are scenting the air. 
He is showing us the wonders of his great garden,—how 
the smallest flower and blade of grass is a miracle, and 
the things we have always seen, and never yet have seen, 
under the influence of a new perceptive power grow 
luminous in a divine radiance. We see God nowhere 
in those forms the anthropomorphic imagination of 
man has made, but everywhere in the transfigured, 
visible forms of the universe. 

God clothes himself in beauty. Why should beauty 
appear in the universe, inhering in every atom, if it is 
not a special revelation of the divine? Not by accident 
has it come into the world, not as a simple side-issue 
of no deep significance, but rather as an essential of the 
thought of God. We must conclude that he thinks 
beauty and harmony. ‘They are the coadjutors of love, 
the essential Trinity. Love makes God morally and spiri- 
tually discernible to man. Beauty we too often dis- 
trust as something dangerous, if not fatal. The true 


mission of beauty has not yet been revealed. Our souls ~ 


have worn too gross and muddy a vesture to learn its 
great office in the world. If we could thoroughly believe 
that the visible universe is really one of the great forms 
of manifested good, what a sacred light would be thrown 
over our lives! We should move as in a temple adorned 
with unnameable splendor, full of light and glory, cheer- 
ful, bright, and happy, seeing our fellow-beings under 
changed aspects, with undisputed rights to all the 
enjoyments we enjoy, sharers in the great treasures re- 
vealed to the world in the gifts of God to his children, 
not to a class, not to a privileged number, but to every 
member of his great family. It requires only the anoint- 
ing of the eyes, a new perception of reality, to recognize 
the divinity that is nearer than breath, nearer than hands 
and feet, the indwelling God, who is love and hope and 
faith and joy and gladness within us, and beauty, 
power, and majesty in the great frame of things. 

We do not know that we are to-day living in the 
infinite as much, perhaps, as we ever shall. Our home 
here has no boundaries. It is encircled by the sky that is 
endless. Can death give us a larger gift of infinitude? 
And is not God out there in space where the innumerable 
worlds have their habitat? And time goes ever by its 
side. Its face is muffled, but its accompanying foot- 
steps are ever in our ears. The thought that the gar- 
ment of God is embraced in the boundlessness, the 
immeasureableness, of time and space, is too great to be 
comprehended. ‘The conception enthralled the imagina- 
tion of the devout ancients. They watched with awe- 
struck eyes while he drew the curtains of night and 
brought the veiling darkness, and when he sprinkled the 
heavens with stars, casting forth worlds like grains of 
dust; and yet the sublime diffusive spirit of his power is 
in the humble weed, the little cunningly devised crystal, 
the smallest grain of sand and drop of water. What 
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care, what exquisite finish, what lovely coloring, in the 
blind creatures that live at the bottom of the sea, where 
beauty lives and dies unseen! And how dense we are 
to the glorious manifestations of divinity that permeate 
life and nature and destiny, and would lead us to per- 
ception and reverence of the divine spirit from which we 
cannot be separated, in which we live and move and 
have our being! 


American Cnitarian Association. 
Report of the Nominating Committee. 


Pursuant to Section 4 of the Resolve of the American 
Unitarian Association governing the nomination of offi- 
cers and directors, the Nominating Committee send for 
publication the names of the candidates nominated for 
the current year :— 


President (for one year). 
SamMuEL A. Exiot, Cambridge, Mass. 


Vice-Presidents (for one year). 
From Northern New England :— 
CLARENCE E. Carr, Andover, N.H. 
From Southern New England :— 
GEORGE HutTcHINSON, Newton, Mass. 
From Middle States :-— 
Frank H. Hiscock, Syracuse, N.Y. 
From Southern States :— 
GEORGE SOULE, New Orleans, La. 
From Central West:— 
CHARLES W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn. 
From Rocky Mountain States :— 
Paris Grsson, Great Falls, Mont. 
From Pacific Coast :-— 
Horace Davis, San Francisco, Cal. 
From Dominion of Canada:— 
Mrs. JoHN W. Loup, Montreal, Can. 
Secretary (for one year). 
Lewis G. Wiison, Boston, Mass. 
Assistant Secretary (for one year). 
F. Stanteéy Howe, Cambridge, Mass. 
Treasurer (for one year). 
Henry M., Wii.iiams, Boston, Mass. 
Directors (for three years). 
From New England :— 
Percy A. ATHERTON, Boston, Mass. 
Miss ANNA BANCROFT, Hopedale, Mass. 
WILLIAM S. Kye, Plymouth, Mass. 
HENRY B. Litre, Newburyport, Mass. 
From Middle and Southern States:— 
HENRY W. SPRAGUE, Buffalo, N.Y. 
From Western States and Pacific Coast :— 
Frep V. Haw ey, Chicago, Il. 
Nominating Committee (for two years). 
From New England :— 
Mrs. Prescott K&yes, Concord, Mass. 
CHARLES A. WING, Concord, N.H. 
From Middle States:-— 
Joun H. Laturop, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
From Southern States :— 
GEORGE Kent, New Orleans, La. 
JAMES KINGMAN, 
Secretary Nominating Committee. 
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Current Topics. 


CONCERTED efforts for the preservation of the peace 
between the United States and Mexico, at the beginning 
of the week promised satisfactory results despite diffi- 
culties that appeared to hamper the activities of the 
envoys of the “A. B. C.” powers—Argentina, Brazil, 
and Chile. By the end of last week the three South 
American diplomats, assisted by Sefior Riano, the Spanish 
ambassador to the United States, had succeeded in se- 
curing the assent of Victoriano Huerta, first to the prin- 
ciple of mediation and then to an armistice pending the 
outcome of such mediation. On the other hand, Venus- 
tiano Carranza, the supreme chief of the Constitution- 
alist forces, while accepting the offer of mediation in so 
far as it involved the relations between the United States 
and Mexico, declined to consider the proposed plan for 
a general armistice to apply to all the disputants in 
Mexico, as a preliminary to an attempt at adjudication 
of all the conflicting claims that underlie the internal and 
external complications in which the Republic of Mexico 
finds itself entangled. 


In the mean while, the activities of the governments of 
Argentina, Brazil, and Chile, as represented by their en- 
voys in Washington, attracted wide-spread attention 
throughout the two Americas and Europe as an indica- 
tion of a new principle in Pan-American affairs. Al- 
though the attitude of the three envoys was expressly 
and obviously friendly to the United States, the comments 
of a considerable portion of the Latin-American press 
on the situation gave plain expression to a conviction 
that the non-English-speaking powers of the two Ameri- 
can continents were developing a united power which 
eventually might challenge the effectiveness of the Monroe 
doctrine as the guardian of liberty on this side of the At- 
lantic. The consensus of opinion in Latin America on 
the latest phase of diplomacy appeared to be that the 
action of the “A. B. C.”’ envoys was the initial test of 
the united capacity of Latin America to conduct its own 
affairs without the intervention of the powerful republic 
of the North. 

at 


AN interesting phase of the controversy between the 
United States and Mexico is suggested by the efficient 
work which has been accomplished, first by the navy, 
and then by the army, in the administration of Vera 
Cruz. Now that the early attempt to oppose the Ameri- 
can occupation by housetop ‘“‘sniping’’ is over, there is 
every reason to believe that the people of Vera Cruz are 
agreeably disappointed to discover that American rule 
does not mean a reign of military violence and private 
excess, but an orderly government of justice, moderation, 
and solicitude for the welfare of the governed. ‘This 
favorable impression of American administrative methods, 
it is hoped by many enlightened Mexicans, will have a 
permanent effect upon the political consciousness of the 
Mexican people, such as the thorough efficiency of Ameri- 
can sanitary innovations, in the Panama Canal Zone, has 
exerted upon the minds of the people of the states in prox- 
imity to the great waterway. 


a 


THE situation in the mining districts of Colorado 
reached an acute phase of national significance last week, 
when President Wilson, at the request of Gov. Ammons, 
despatched federal troops to the disturbed section. This 
action was taken after the failure of an appeal by Martin 
D. Foster, chairman of the House Committee on Mines 
and Mining, to John D. Rockefeller and John D. Rocke- 
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feller, Jr., as part owners of the Colorado coal fields, to 
submit the issues to arbitration. John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., as authorized spokesman for the senior Mr. Rocke- 
feller, is reported by Mr. Foster to have announced that 
the Rockefeller interests positively declined to consider 
any proposal to arbitrate the underlying principle of the 
struggle,—the recognition of unionism as a guiding prin- 
ciple in the conduct of the mines. ‘The military occupa- 
tion of the disturbed area in Colorado began at the end 
of last week with the issuance of a manifesto by Lindley 
M. Garrison, Secretary of War, commanding all the civil- 
jan factions in the dispute to give up their arms forthwith 
and to obey the laws of public order. The disarmament 
began immediately upon the arrival of the federal troops. 


od 


THE preliminary investigation into the causes of the 
strike in Colorado and into the methods of the strike 
indicates that the unions have set out to enforce union 
control over the properties of the Colorado Fuel and Iron 


- Company and other interests, and that the Greek section 


of the strikers, as well as the mine guards, have com- 
mitted excesses which have profoundly shocked the 
orderly citizenship of the State. A wide-spread move- 
ment of sympathy for the miners has made itself felt 
throughout the labor and socialistic organizations of the 
country. A noteworthy outcome of the struggle is a 
persistent personal agitation against John D. Rockefeller 
and John D. Rockefeller, Jr., which has found expression 
in systematic attempts by agents of the Industrial Workers 
of the World and other socialistic organizations to em- 
barrass the Rockefellers by demonstrations of hostility 
before their homes and offices in New York and ‘Tarry- 
town and in the churches in which the Rockefeller fami- 
lies are wont to worship. 


WHILE Russia is arming at a rate that is causing in- 
ternational apprehension, especially in Germany, inci- 
dents continue to develop between Russia and Germany 
which augur ill for the maintenance of international har- 
mony. ‘The latest of these incidents is the arrest of two 
German balloonists who had been blown across the Rus- 
sian frontier and had been compelled by atmospheric 
conditions to descend upon Russian soil. ‘The two Ger- 
mans were charged with spying by the Russian authori- 
ties, and their rapid trial ended last week in a conviction 
and a sentence to terms of six months at hard labor. The 
sentences of the prisoners were promptly put in effect, 
despite their anxiety and their apparent ability to produce 
indisputable proof of their aloofness from all political in- 
terest in Russian affairs. The attitude of the Russian 
authorities produced profound resentment in Germany, 
where the rigorous operations of Russian justice were 
ascribed to a deliberate attempt to humiliate German 
pride. In this connection, the German press recalled 
the prompt release by France of German aviators who 
had alighted by accident on French soil. 


a 


THE new state of Albania is evidently confronted by 
a grave problem of administration. The Greeks of 
Epirus, armed with field-guns and quick-firers, are con- 
ducting a compaign which evidently has for its purpose 
the seizure of Avlona, the capital of Albania. On their 
way, the invaders are said to be committing outrages 
which are producing irritation at the capitals of the powers 
under whose auspices the young state was established. 
Prince William of Wied, the recently elected sovereign 
of Albania, has put himself at the head of the Albanian 
army, now in process of organization, and is preparing 
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to inaugurate a vigorous compaign for the expulsion of 
the disturbers. In the mean while, Albania has made 
formal complaint to the powers that the raid of the Epi- 
rotes into Albanian territory is financed at and directed 
from Athens, where every attempt was made during the 
first Balkan conflict to induce Europe to grant Southern 
Albania to the Greeks as part of their share of the spoils 
of war. 


Brevities. 


Emerson found the reverent silence before the service 
the best part of the hour. 


Graft as a corrupt tendency and practice is not con- 
fined to any one country. Japan is the latest example 
of this kind of moral dry rot in the public service. 


Whatever mental and moral convictions we have must 
be severely tested before they truly become our own. 


Even our religious faith is not true for us until it has been 


tested by life’s searching experiences. 


A near personal moral influence counts most effec- 
tively in the education of the young. Writes a wise 
mother these words of caution and warning: “‘Many a 
room-mate has had more to do in shaping a girl’s life 
than her own mother had.”’ 


Prof. Hino of Doshisha University, Tokio, says: “It 
is not difficult to find good things in any religion that has 
been devoutly believed in by a large number of people. 
Human nature is too good not to produce some good 
when a number of people devoutly bind themelves to- 
gether for some common purpose, as in religion.” 


The recent death of Thomas W. Hanshew, an American 
who for the greater part of his life lived in England, 
revealed the fact that, though only fifty-seven years old 
he had written more than two hundred books, and most 
of these under the pseudonym of ‘‘Bertha M. Clay.” 
In these popular stories virtue always triumphed, and 
poverty went hand in hand with nobility. 


The moving-picture industry has come to stay. It 
is for the best citizens of each community to desire and 
secure its educational value and possible moral uplift. 
This graphic form of presentation has great possibilities 
for good, but wise care should precede the scenes and in- 
cidents given in public exhibitions. Here is a field for the 
exercise of the influence of ministers, teachers, fathers, 
and mothers, of grave moral responsibility. 


Frederic Mistral, the Provence poet, who has passed 
away at the age of eighty-four, performed a great ser- 
vice for a dead language. He created a language out 
of a dialect, as Petrarch created Italian. ‘‘He collected 
the vanishing proverbs, the legends, the folk-lore, the 
word-of-mouth poetry and prose of his people, and 
preserved them forever.’’ It is doubtful, however, 
whether Mistral’s great labor to revive a dead language 
will prove successful. 


The belief in certain signs, omens, and mystical figures 
is a deep-seated and curious occult phenomenon of the 
past life of the race. These beliefs are untenable and 
irrational, and yet intelligent people continue to keep 
them alive by their quasi consent and passive practice. 
They have sometimes a certain picturesque suggestion 
that seems to ally one to earlier times and simpler fashions. 
One may notice that the new moon shines over his right 
shoulder without feeling disturbed if it happens, instead, 
to shine from the left. We do not like to give up all 
traditional folk-lore, even in our tested wisdom. 
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The Testing. 


When in the dim beginning of the years, 

God mixed in man the rapture and the tears 
And scattered through his brain the starry stuff, 
He said, ‘Behold! Yet this is not enough, 

For I must test his spirit to make sure 

That he can dare the vision and endure. 


“T will withdraw my face, 

Veil me in shadow for a certain space, 

And leave behind only a broken clue, 

A crevice where the glory glimmers through, 
Some whisper from the sky, 

Some footprint in the road to track me by. 


“T will leave man to make the fateful guess, 

Will leave him torn between the no and yes, 

Leave him unresting till he rests in me, 

Drawn upward by the choice that makes him free— 
Leave him in tragic loneliness to choose, 

With all in life to win or all to lose.” 


—Edwin Markham. 


The New Hymn and Tune Book. 


BY CLAYTON R. BOWEN. 


Forty-six years ago the American Unitarian Association 
issued a volume with the infelicitous title, “Hymn and 
Tune Book.’ A revision seemed very soon a necessity, 
and was carried out by Rev. Rush R. Shippen, appearing 
from the press just nine years after the original publica- 
tion. ‘Thirty-seven years have again elapsed, and the 
work appears in a second revision, with the accurate but 
unlovely name, ““The New Hymn and Tune Book.” 
That a hymnal should retain its vitality and usefulness 


. during forty-six years, with but two revisions, is a tribute 


to its excellence. The book of 1877 was widely used 
and much loved, but the time had come when much of 
its material had lost all virtue but that lent by endear- 
ing association. No element is more important in the 
use of hymns than just this endearing association, and it 
was the part of wisdom to proceed with a revision, though 
a drastic one, rather than with the compilation of a new 
book. The Committee on Revision, which included 
Dr. Shippen until his death, had as its secretary Rev. 
(now Prof.) Henry Wilder Foote, and to his wide 
knowledge, painstaking care, and unceasing diligence the 
book is chiefly due. His associates were the president 
and the secretary of the Association, assistance being also 
given by an advisory committee of eighteen persons. 
The result is unquestionably the best book now avail- 
able for our congregations. Of the old, it keeps the dear- 
est and the worthiest; of the new, it adds material with- 
out which any hymn book is crippled. The more formal, 
stilted, conventional hymns have fallen away. ‘Those 
with fresh and vital religious feeling remain, as good as 
when they were written and with the added power of 
hallowed usage. The more theological hymns yield to 
the more religious, the more external to the more inward. 
The number is fortunately lessened. The earlier editions 
had 885 numbers: this has 574 (in both cases including 
chants). The number is probably still too large, and the 
editors might have done a real service by a more rigorous 
omission. The inclusion of hymns to the Trinity, like 
Bishop Heber’s versification of the Tersanctus from the 
Epistle for Trinity Sunday, or “‘Come, thou Almighty 
King,” whose original title is ‘‘An Hymn to the Trinity,” 
and the phraseology of which, even by ingenious Unita- 
rian doctoring, cannot be made successfully applicable 
to the Father, is in this book, as in all others, to be depre- 
cated. A few hymns in the collection doubtless fall below 
the general high level of excellence, and will vanish at the 
next revision. 


But the notable thing is the small num- 
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ber of such hymns. No other hymnal has so few: in no 
other is the general level so high. 

Our regret at the inclusion of a few less useful hymns is 
as nothing compared to our joy in the inclusion of much 
for which we have longed. For one who has used the 
old Hymn and Tune Book, the Amore Dei, and the Hymns 
for Church and Home almost exclusively, it is a joy to 
find George Matheson’s perfect hymn, ‘“‘O Love that will 
not let me go,” with its exquisite tune, and his almost 
equally fine “Gather us in, thou Love that fillest all,” 
with its rarely equalled note of universality. “There is 
the stirring “Faith of our fathers, living still,” of Father 
Faber, which celebrates not the Roman faith, but the 
Catholic faith, common to us all, calling for our loyalty. 
Here, too, the tune is splendidly wedded to the words. 
There is Miss Loring’s fine morning hymn, ‘‘O Thou who 
turnest into morning,” with its lovely tune, and the ad- 
mirable “I thank thee, Lord, for strength of arm,’ of 
Robert Davis, also with a new tune, which fits it most 
successfully. Indeed, one striking merit of the book is 
the felicity with which words and music are fitted one 
to the other. Old unhappy unions are dissolved; new 
and inevitable combinations are made. For “St. Ger- 
trude” we have Mr. Hosmer’s “Forward through the 
ages,’ as pertinent as “‘Onward, Christian Soldiers’’ is 
the opposite. 

Especially notable is the group of hymns expressive of 
the social conscience and the social impulse. Many of 
these are new in our books, though the older favorites, 
like Ebenezer Elliott’s ‘‘ When wilt thou save the people?”’ 
and Johns’s ‘‘Come, Kingdom of our God”’ are also there. 
We miss Johns’s ‘““Hush the loud cannon’s roar’’ as we 
miss Martineau’s ‘‘A voice upon the midnight air.”’ We 
like to see Kipling’s ‘‘Recessional’’. and Chesterton’s 
“O God of earth and altar’’ side by side. We rejoice in 
William Watson’s ‘‘Hymn for America,” and Theodore 
Williams’s new “‘My country, to thy shore” in the meas- 
ure of ““My country, ‘tis of thee,” and Katherine Lee 
Bates’s “‘O beautiful for spacious skies’’; and, finest of 
all the hymns of our nation, Mr. Hosmer’s ““O Beautiful, 
my country.” ‘The patriotic hymns are a golden group. 
Canada is not forgotten. Her “‘O Canada,” by our own 
Judge Weir, is there, and ‘‘God save our gracious king.” 
It is good to have George Huntington’s “International 
Hymn ” and John Haynes Holmes’s hymn of peace, “‘God 
of the nations, near and far.” 

For special occasions the book provides richly in quan- 
tity and quality,—for church dedications, the laying of 
corner-stones, removing from an old church, ordinations, 
and the like. ‘There is one hymn for a marriage, Dorothy 
Blomfield’s “‘O perfect Love, all human thought tran- 
scending.”’ This will probably be little used, if at all. 
We seldom sing hymns at our marriages, and these inti- 
mate personal sentiments are not fitted for congrega- 
tional use. The hymn is marked by no caption signify- 
ing its purpose, and we can foresee many an awkward 
situation when careless ministers give it out without 
having read beyond its first line. Was it worth while to 
putitin? The group of children’s hymns might also well 
have had a caption at the top of the page, separating them 
from those for adult use. Many will question the value 
of so many children’s hymns in a church book; at least, 
the selection is admirable. 

Almost half the hymns (259 out of 546) are by Unita- 
rian writers, the proportion being larger than in either 
of the other books mentioned above. ‘‘Hymns for 
Church and Home,” for example, has only 208 Unita- 
rian hymns out of 801, not much over one-quarter. Of 
the names not occurring in the latter book, the new book 
has the following from our roll of ministers: Ames, Badger, 
Barber, Beach, Clute, Goldsmith, Ham, Holmes, Horton, 
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Pierpont, Wendte, Wilson. Of our more notable hym- 
nists, Chadwick is increased (the comparison is still with 
Hymns for Church and Home) from 5 to 10, Gannett 
from 4 to 6, Hosmer from 19 to 34; Johnson has 7 in 
each; Samuel Longfellow increases from 25 to 26, Theo- 
dore Williams from 2 to 11; Miss Scudder has 5 in each. 
On the other hand, certain of the older writers decline 
somewhat in number of hymns: Charles T. Brooks ffom 
4 to 2, Bryant from 3 to 2, Clarke from 6 to 2, N. L. 
Frothingham from 6 to 2, Furness from 8 to 3, O. W. 
Holmes from 5 to 4, Sears and Jones Very from 3 to 2. 
In these cases the best of each writer is retained. 

The list of Unitarian names might perhaps be enlarged 
without straining the use of language. Thomas Scott 
and Henry Moore are set down in the index as Presby- 
terians, but they were of those eighteenth century Arian 
Presbyterians who belong to the ancestry of English 
Unitarianism, and are listed in Julian’s Dictionary of 
Hymnology under “Unitarian Hymnody.” Ought not 
Edward Rowland Sill also to be set down as a Unitarian? 

All in all, the skilful editors have drawn from our 
treasure-house an admirable store of things new and old. 
From the book of 1877 are retained 242 hymns and 102 
tunes, a generous percentage. The winnowing was done 
with insight. The additions represent in the main the 
best of recent production. The result is not only superior 
to any hymnal now in use in our churches, but offers the 
best book for use in Christian worship in any church. 
May our congregations show their appreciation and their 
wisdom by a wide adoption of The New Hymn and Tune 
Book! 

MEADVILLE, Pa. 


Concerning Unitarian Missionary Work Abroad. 


BY DR. CHARLES W. ELIOT. 


I should like to say just a word about the very impor- 
tant question of the prepared soil for our seed in Oriental 
countries. I have been travelling through Ceylon, China, 
and Japan recently, and I think the most important thing 
I saw with reference to missionary movements was that 
the soil is thoroughly prepared in the thinking classes 
of those countries for just the seed we have got to sow. 
Everywhere I went I talked as much as possible with the 
educated and thinking natives of the lands I visited, and 
everywhere I inquired with regard to the attitude of the 
thinking mind of each country toward Christianity, 
because I was directed on this journey to make inquiries 
concerning the best mode of advancing in those countries 
the cause of peace. 

It is perfectly clear, first, that there exists in all the 
Eastern countries small classes of thoughtful people who 
are thinking about true religion, who are thinking about 
the motives which they can set before their children 
which will direct them towards the righteous, pure con- 
duct of life. I was over and over again asked the ques- 
tion, ‘Can Christianity supply a strong, driving motive 
for my children to direct them to the pure and noble and 
useful life?’’ I learned also on the same journey that 
the missionary teaching of the‘last hundred years through- 
out the East takes no hold, has taken no hold, on the 
Oriental mind,—and for just the same reason that the 
old-fashioned dogmas, tenets of the Christian sects, took 
no real hold on the minds of our fathers and our grand- 
fathers. We have been set free from the ordinary doc- 
trines taught by Christian missionaries throughout the 
East. And the Oriental, the thinking Oriental, taking 
no interest in the ordinary missionary teachings of the 
past, asks to-day, “Can Christianity supply a motive 
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to right conduct? Can Christianity supply greater love 
than Buddhism or Confucianism?” 

That is the soil prepared for our seed. ‘This class of 
persons throughout the East represent among those 
nations the same class that the Unitarians are in the 
Occidental countries. It is the same sort of persons, 
the same kind of mind, the same kind of interest 
in good works. All these Chinese and Japanese that I 
talked with were thinking about the problems of religion, 
were also thinking about the need of lifting up their own 
people. It seems to me that the soil is prepared, and 
that our cause is the seed for that soil. And I most 
cordially agree that the only way in which we can keep 
up our own vitality, the only way in which we can be 
worthy of what we have received from our forefathers, 
is to sow that seed. 


“Parva Domum, Magna Quies.” 


BY EDWIN HENRY KEEN. 


The house is poor, only the turf for thatch; 
Shut is the door, that has nor-bolt nor latch; 
No word is spoken in this house of sleep, 
The rest unbroken and the quiet deep. 


A Morning Ride in Ceylon. 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


If you want to see a land beautiful with all the loveli- 
ness of the tropics, go to Ceylon, that charming island 
in the Indian Ocean which hangs like a great emerald 
pendant, oval in shape, on the southernmost point of 
the peninsula of Hindustan. Ceylon possesses a single 
large city, Colombo, one of the important seaports of 
the Orient because located at the junction of two or 
three great ocean trade routes. Inland there are several 
towns or small cities, the most interesting of which is 
Kandy, famous for its lovely situation among the moun- 
tains. 

My morning ride is from Colombo to Kandy, a distance 
of perhaps a hundred miles. Shall I ever forget it? 
Come with me and see what it is like. The season is 
winter, but January here is like Europe’s or America’s 
early June. ‘The air is as balmy as if wafted from ‘‘ Araby 
the blessed,’’—which land, by the way, whether blessed 
or unblessed, is just over yonder across that blue sea 
whose waters shine in the northwest. 

Around us everywhere as we proceed on our journey 
is an ocean of luxuriant tropical vegetation the breaking 
crests of whose myriads of waves are trees,—trees of a 
score of varieties, most of them new to men and women 
of northern lands, and many of them striking in appear- 
ance,—palms, banyan-trees, cinnamon-trees, bread- 
fruit and jack-fruit trees, bananas (if we may class these 
among trees), tamarind-trees, acacia-trees, and, crowning 
all in beauty, the splendid flowering hibiscus. 

Everywhere there are flowers,—on trees, shrubs, 
vines, and on the ground. ‘The finest floral displays of 
our May or October are not more varied, brilliant, or 
beautiful,—with one exception! Do the tropics have 
anything, anywhere, quite so overwhelming in its beauty 
and loveliness as our American cherry, plum, peach, and 
especially apple orchards in blossom time? If so, I 
have never found it. Perhaps cherry-blossom time in 
Japan may be as lovely: that I have not yet seen. 

The sky is without a cloud, and seems an infinite ocean 
of soft light. Every tree and shrub and blade of grass 
is moist and shining in the rising sun. We pass numerous 
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small streams and little lakes, each clearly mirroring” 
the objects on its banks. We also pass numberless rice- 
fields. In some the grain is two-thirds grown and of 
richest green; in some, ripe and ready for the harvest. 

Some fields are thronged with bands of harvesters, men 
and women; some. are flooded with water and ready for 
the new planting. 

There are birds many; we see them on right and left 
in the trees, on the ground, and-flying about,—some of 
strange shapes, many with bright plumage. I wonder 
if tropical birds sing as sweetly as those of temperate 
climes; if these have song, the noise of the train prevents 
my hearing them. No, in one place where we stop I 
hear from an unseen bird a song much like that of our 
charming American song-sparrow, quite as sweet and 
poured out rapidly, again and again, as if the little singer 
were in a very delirium of joy. Is he trying to remind 
me of home? Great flocks of ducks fly about over the 
marshes and small lakes, or swim on the water. Some 
of them are very beautiful. Their numbers suggest 
the inquiry whether there are so many hunters here 
who find pleasure in taking life as with us in the West. 

The world around us is, for the most part, very rich 
green, all shades of green, suggesting fertile soil and abun- 
dance of rain; but scattered here and there among the 
general green is not a little rich and gorgeous coloring, 
not only of flowers, but of foliage on trees, shrubs, and 
vines,—bronze, copper, yellow like gold, silver, balliage 
crimson, orange, purple. 

At two or three places we pass through towns of some 
importance, where there are good railway stations and 
signs of considerable commercial traffic and several kinds 
of manufacturing industries. We come in sight of many 


. villages, some near, some far away; some squatting in 


valleys by the side of streams, some clambering pic- 
turesquely up hill or mountain sides. Most are half 
hidden among palms, plantains, and jack-fruit trees. 
The houses are generally small and low, with a single door 
and mat-covered openings for windows. Usually they 
are built of bamboo, rough stone with mud for mortar, 
or sun-dried brick, and contain no fireplaces, since arti- 
ficial heat is not needed, and what little cooking is done 
takes place out of doors. 

In the fields are fawn-like cattle, so delicate and gentle 
that we almost fall in love with them; great, stupid, almost 
black water-buffaloes (in the Philippine Islands they call 
them carabaos); and flocks of bumptious, uncontrollable 
goats, pushing their way everywhere and eating every- 
thing. ‘The cattle and even the stolid buffaloes seem quiet, 
peaceful, kindly, and companionable, like friends that 
keep us happy silent company and do not annoy us by 
talking. 

On the roads, some of which are exceedingly good, 
there are many very big and very quaint Singalese cov- 
ered carts, looking a little like the “prairie schooners” 
of our American pioneer West, only with two big wheels 
instead of four smaller ones, and with covers projecting 
far in front and rear, giving them much the appearance 
of enormous old-fashioned sunbonnets. These are 
drawn, slowly enough to suit the most unhustleable 
Oriental, by medium-sized bullocks or by bigger and more 
lumbering buffaloes; but, besides these big, plain, rustic, 
slow-going vehicles, there are other curious little light 
travelling carts, painted and cushioned, and often v 
pretty. These are drawn by neat, lithe, little slender- 
limbed bullocks, sometimes single and sometimes in_ 
pairs, of a kind that trot like ponies. They are so odd 
and so attractive that at once one wants to ride in them. 

After an hour or so in the plains we begin to ascend 
to higher ground, and hills and low mountains come in — 
sight. On many of the hillsides are tea-plantations, {: 
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we are suddenly reminded that this is the land where 
Ceylon tea grows. One particularly large plantation is 
Lipton’s, as the owner takes pains to let everybody know. 
The contrast between the deep green of the tea-plants 
(tea-shrubs I should call them) and the rich dark red of 
the soil is striking. On some of the plantations are hand- 
some white bungalows, half hidden among the foliage, 
—generally the residences of English planters, I suppose. 
Will my Ceylon tea be given a little finer flavor in the 
future by recollections of these picturesque hills where 
it grows? 

In many places along our way we see men and boys 
bathing in streams and pools, with all that delight which 
bathers in warm regions know. As they stand on the banks 
they look like statues of fine bronze touched by some 
magician’s wand and wakened to life. How much richer 
is the color of these bronze forms than our pale negative 
European “white!” Is it strange that when colored 
races first see white men the suggestion comes to their 
minds of corpses? Everybody agrees that bronze is 
beautiful for statues and busts; is it less beautiful for 
human bodies? 

I have spoken of pretty little jaunting-carts drawn by 
little trotting bullocks. See, here are two richly dressed 
Singalese ladies riding in one of these carts. Its pro- 
pelling power is a single bullock scarcely larger than a 
calf. Oh, ladies of our Western world, how would such 
an equipage suit your esthetic taste,—not to add, your 
ideals of speed? Look again; an automobile is ap- 
proaching. In a moment it has sped past the pretty 
cart and the fashionable ladies. 

Once more look, a different sight! Away down yonder 
in the valley below us is an elephant with two men riding 
on his back. With what quiet and serious dignity he 
moves along, now under the palm-trees, now across a 
stream, now around a ledge of great rocks! How far 
from home he makes usfeel! How near and real he makes 
the Orient seem! Is not this great solemn beast, with 
his unhasting tread, his kindness, his infinite patience, 
and his unruffled serenity, the very embodiment of the 
spirit of the East? If we of the West had more of this 
spirit, would we, or would we not, be happier and wiser? 

I have spoken of trees. The banana (or plantain) 
grows everywhere in Ceylon, and is a pleasing sight, 
reminding one of the prodigality of tropical nature in 
providing food for human beings. The wonder-tree 
is the banyan. If trained by man it may be made to 
grow like well-behaved, civilized trees, with a single 
trunk. But if left to itself it runs riot, and all its branches 
drop down pendants, which eagerly seek the ground, take 
root, and become new trunks. ‘Thus each tree becomes 
in time a mass, a thicket, a grove. Sometimes a single 
banyan tree comes to cover so great an area that five 
thousand or even ten thousand persons may gather under 
its shade. 

Some varieties of trees are most beautiful when seen 
standing alone, and others in clusters or groups. By 
far the most graceful and lovely of tropical tree-groups is 
the bamboo. When the traveller from the West first 
sees a bamboo group or cluster at its best, he can hardly 
believe that it is not a bundle of a hundred long, slender, 
beautiful ostrich feathers, plucked from some giant bird, 
planted in the ground, mysteriously changed to the 
softest green, bound together by airy, unseen bands, 
and suddenly enlarged to the size of a tree. I think 
nothing in America reminds one so much of the bamboo 
cluster as do the delicate graceful plume-like tops of 
elms. 
~ The most striking, stately, and elegant of all the single 

of this region is the cocoanut-palm. Its trunk 
a tall and slender column, which looks like gray stone 
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shading almost to the whiteness of marble, carved in 
delicate rings, and supporting at its top a whorl of green 
fronds which lifts itself above the other trees and sil- 
houettes itself with wonderful picturesqueness and beauty 
against the sky. Someone has called the white birch 
of our northern land the ‘lady of the woods.” Surely 
the lady, the proud and beautiful lady, of the tropical 
forest is the cocoanut-palm. Ceylon is pre-eminently 
the land of the cocoanut. As we travel we see endless 
numbers on the trees. We learn that these nuts form 
one of the island’s most important article of export and 
sources of wealth. So profitable is the industry that 
great numbers of new cocoanut orchards are being 
planted. 

Most good things in this world may be turned to bad 
uses. So from the beautiful palm-trees of Ceylon men 
get not only cocoanuts, but intoxicating drinks. They 
tap the trees high up among the blossoms and _ tender 
green fronds. From the unfermented juice thus obtained 


they make a kind of sugar, but the juice fermented be- 


comes ‘“‘toddy” or the still stronger “‘arrack.” These 
intoxicants are a great curse to the people. - Formerly 
there was little drinking in Ceylon, for most of the popu- 
lation are Buddhists, and Buddhism prohibits the use 
of intoxicants. But the country is ruled by a foreign 
power. The British government in the island, in order 
to secure revenue, insists, against the earnest and repeated 


‘protests of the people, in licensing shops for the sale of 


toddy and arrack all over the land. ‘The result is a 
steady and serious increase in intemperance. Buddhist 
temperance societies, assisted by some of the Christian 
missionaries, are working hard to curb the evil, but with 
little success, because. the all-powerful influence of the 
government, the so-called Christian government, is 
against them. Will Christian governments ever become 
really Christian? 

By and by we leave the lower hills and reach the splen- 
did mountains. ‘These grow higher,—some rounded and 
symmetrical, some sharp, angular, rugged, assuming 
every kind of unexpected form, as if defying us to guess 
what will be their contour next. Most are dark green, 
except for brown scars made here and there by land-slides 
or by patches of bare rock. Many of the hills and lower 
mountains are terraced to afford opportunity to raise 
grain, vegetables, fruit, and other food for men. Higher 
up, the terraces disappear, and the huge rocky peaks 
assume, if our imaginations are active enough to discern 
them, the forms of gigantic animals,—lions, elephants, 
bulls,—or of great fortifications, castles, and cathedrals. 
One high peak of bare rock has almost the exact shape of 
a gigantic pulpit with a Bible on its top. They call it 
“Bible Rock.” Are not all of these wonderful peaks 
Bibles? How dull are our eyes if we fail to see revelations 
of the Eternal God in these mountain heights! 

As we ride we instinctively begin to sing in low tones 
the hymn learned in childhood (how childhood memories 
cling to us all!) :— 

“What though the spicy breezes 

Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s isle, 

Though every prospect pleases, 
nd?’ 


Here we stop. The line 


“ And only man is vile’’ 


silences us, shocks us; for where have we ever found 
kindlier, sincerer, more lovable people than in this beau- 
tiful island of Ceylon?—not only among Christians,— 
for there are many Christians here now,—but among the 
far more humerous Buddhists and Hindus, whose home it 
has been for many centuries? 

On the very top of one isolated mountain summit I 
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see a striking structure, evidently built by man’s hand. 
I think it must be a place of worship,—a Hindu or Buddh- 
ist temple. What a place for worship! What human 
soul could be so dead that it would not be compelled to 
bow in silent reverence and prayer, standing up there 
in that sublime spot between heaven and earth! Buddh- 
ists and Hindus are wiser than we,—choosing, as they 
so often do, places of great natural beauty or grandeur 
for their temples. Would that we had Christian churches 
and cathedrals in thousands of such localities! Why do 
we seek God so exclusively in rooms, often dim and dark? 
Why not out of doors, in the light, and especially on the 
heights, where his footsteps are most clear and his handi- 
work most wonderful? 

At one point we pass near a high and rocky peak, on 
one side almost perpendicular. We are told that one 
of the kings of the land, in the ‘‘good old times”’ some 
centuries ago, when he had political enemies to punish, 
used to suspend them by the neck over this awful precipice 
where everybody could see them and thus be duly im- 
pressed with his greatness and his power! Does the 
story remind us of the good old times in our own Europe 
when kings, not less savage, were accustomed to awe 
their refractory subjects into quiet by impaling the heads 
of foes on poles and exposing them to the public gaze above 
city gates? 

In our morning ride we pass through or near many 
jungles. Here we are able to learn what jungles are. 
Jungles are of several kinds. Some are low and flat, as 
in river bottoms or among marshes; others are hilly or 
mountainous. Some, are more or less open,—a sort of 
mixture of prairie and brush land, with rocks and scat- 
tered clumps of trees; while stil] others are dense forests 
and thickets so matted together by climbing and trailing 
vines and by various kinds of undergrowths as to be 
impenetrable except by paths made through them by 
wild beasts, domestic animals, or men. On our journey 
we see all these varieties of jungle, notwithstanding the 
fact that other parts of our way are through cultivated 
areas. 

Now about the population of these jungles! Of course, 
all jungles of the Orient are supposed to be the homes 
of fierce wild beasts, man-eating tigers, wild elephants, 
and the like, and therefore associated with blood-curdling 
dangers. Indeed, what else are jungles good for? But 
alas, alas! how cruelly disappointing these are! Nota 
single wild beast of any kind gets on our railway track, 
compelling the stopping of the train. With the utmost 
straining of our gaze we are unable to discover the fiery 
eyes of a single tiger shining in any dark thicket. Worst 
of all, a fellow-passenger who knows the country is so 
cruel as to tell us that there is not a tiger in all Ceylon, 
except two or three in zodlogical gardens; and that, 
although in certain distant regions of the island there are 
a few cougars (the nearest approach to tigers) and a few 
wild elephants, in these parts through which we are 
travelling all the elephants are as tame as St. Bernard 
dogs, and quite as useful, and if there are wild beasts 
of any kind they are prudently kept in cages! To say 
that we are all disappointed, disgusted, indignant, is 
describing our feeling mildly. 

Can it be possible that we are at our destination? 
Yes, sure enough, the train is stopping and the guard is 
calling out ‘Kandy!’ How swiftly the five hours of 
our journey have sped! 

Notwithstanding our disappointment over jungles 
and wild beasts and absence of perils, my advice to all 
men and women everywhere is, if you want a ride which 
will enchant you, and which when it is over will remain 
in your memory ‘‘a joy forever,” take the early morning 
train from Colombo to Kandy. 


The Christian 
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Mother. 


I have praised many loved ones in my song— 
And yet I stand 

Before her shrine, to whom all things belong, 
With empty hand. 


Perhaps the ripening future holds a time 
For things unsaid. 
Not now; men do not-celebrate in rhyme 
Their daily bread! 
—Theresa Helburn. 


The Denial that Jesus Lived. 


(ae os £25 


BY REV. ROBERT S. LORING. 


For many years liberal religion has been aggressively 
represented in America by the Universalist and the Uni- 
tarian denominations. Because of the prominence of 
the men belonging to it, and because of its diligent cir- 
culation of scholarly tracts, the Unitarian denomination 
has been exceptionally useful in bringing new religious 
ideas before the public. The result of such steady mis- 
sionary work, distributed over many years, has been a 
gradual broadening of religious thought. Religious ex- 
citement, affecting the whole country at once, has also 
been in part prevented by the fortunate fact that in 
America we have many different denominations. The 
pain of extracting an old dogma or of cutting a new 
wisdom tooth is not spread all over the land through the 
nervous system of a State Church, but is limited to a 
single suffering denomination. 

In Germany conditions have been different. Ger- 
many has had great poets who held liberal views about 
religion, and eminent Bible scholars who have led in criti- 
cal work, but until recently there has been no organized 
effort to spread among all the people the latest facts in 
regard to Bible criticism, comparative religion, scientific 
theology. The custom has been to reserve the strong 
meat of modern knowledge for the select few who were 
in touch with the universities, and to give the people in 
the pews that simpler milk diet suited to intellectual 
babes. The thirty or forty theological students whom I 
knew intimately in Berlin seemed to think and speak 
about religion as freely and as radically as we do in our 
liberal American churches, but when I called the atten- 
tion of an eminent liberal professor to this, he simply 
said that they would have to stop talking that way when 
they got churches or they would lose their positions. It 
was not until 1904 that the liberal theologians planned 
to bring the results of their work before the people, by 
publishing their radical ideas in popular little pamphlets 
selling at a few cents apiece. Such pamphlets have had 
The mass of the people have awakened 
from their sleep, until now a fever of religious excitement 
is sweeping through the land. The dissatisfaction with 
the doctrines and work of the State Church has become so 
great that in 1912 over nine thousand persons in Berlin 
formally withdrew from the Church, although this is a 
matter of much red tape, and requires the payment of a 
fee of three marks. ‘The socialists here join hands with 
eminent men of science. The socialists urge their mem- 
bers to leave the State Church because it is a class affair, 
a supporter of capital and of reactionary government. 
Haeckel and Ostwald and other members of the Monist 
Society advise their followers to desert the Church as a 
protest against the irrational, unscientific character of its 
theology. In the mean time government officials are 
keen to put down heresy. They have arrogantly refused 
to allow liberal ministers to be installed, even when reg- 
ularly called by congregations, and have brutally turned 
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out or reprimanded well-known liberal pastors who had 
done faithful work for many years, and were much loved 
by their congregations. 

This sketch of present unsettled religious conditions in 
Germany helps to explain the sensational effect produced 
by recent books which deny that Jesus ever lived. When 
a man is greatly excited, almost any kind of a loud noise 
will make him jump. So the bomb-like assertion that 
Christianity is the creation of the social mass and was 
never founded by an individual, that the story of Jesus 
is only the working over of an old Babylonian epic, that 
the liberals imagine a Jesus of their own and the orthodox 
worship a myth,—all this seemed to get very much on the 
German nerves. In the university town of Marburg 
some of the orthodoxy taunted the liberal theological 
professors for not coming quickly to the defence of the 
historical Jesus, and declared they were afraid to enter 
the field against the new heretics. Others loudly called 
upon the police to put an end to the public addresses of 
these heretics. In Berlin thousands of persons marched 
in procession to the Protestant cathedral to prove in this 
way that their conservative, mass interpretation of his- 
tory was correct, and that Jesus really lived. They re- 
mind one of how the Ephesians tried to disprove the new 
doctrines preached by the Christians by shouting for two 
hours “Great is Diana of the Ephesians,” and show that 
modern Christians can act quite as foolishly as the 
heathen, a fact which any person who has studied the 
old-fashioned type of American revival well knows. 

The chief attacks on the historical character of Jesus 
are made by four men, three professors and one clergy- 
man; and it is a satisfaction to note that the arguments 
of the clergyman, Pastor Kalthoff, are the least foolish 
of all. Prof. Johannes Weiss of Heidelberg admits that, 
in spite of his many errors, he is a “highly serviceable 
thorn in the flesh,” this being the highest praise given any 
of the four heretics. Kalthoff declares that religion is a 
social product. It is not the work of a single great leader. 
The picture of Jesus was created by imaginative Chris- 
tians to satisfy their religious ideal. ‘That is, just as some 
modern reformers declare that the mass of the workers, 
not a few leaders, create all wealth, so he holds that the 
mass of the early Christians, not any single leader, origi- 
nated and gave literary form to the new religion. But 
while such a theory of industry may make “captains of 
industry”’ impossible in the future, it certainly cannot be 
used to blot out of existence ‘‘captains of industry” 
in the past. ‘They were there whether we like it or not. 
So such a theory cannot be used to blot out the religious 
leaders of the past, even though in the future the social 
mass may build up its own religion bit by bit as coral 
islands are built up in the ocean. Yet the motive behind 
Kalthoff’s books seems good. He attacks liberals, asks 
them to stop inviting men to go back to a Jesus whom 
they cannot prove, in order to force them to move for- 
ward and adopt and support modern, democratic, social- 
ized ethical and religious ideals. 

America contributes one of the heretics in the person of 
a certain Mr. Smith, who is a professor of mathematics 
at Tulane University.- His book on the Pre-Christian 
Jesus attracted little attention until Prof. Drews re- 
peated its arguments in a more popular form. Smith 
thinks that Jesus is the invention of a Jewish sect which 
was founded perhaps a hundred years before the Chris- 
tian era. Out of mythical material they created for 
themselves a special god. ‘That a tribe or a sect might 
make a deity of their own seems plain; but that such a 
sect existed, and had a special god called Jesus, remains 
a quite unproved and fantastic hypothesis. Of all the 
arguments Smith’s seems to have least worth, and what 

the angry German liberal theologians would say about 
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such an American if they dared allow themselves full 
freedom would be interesting to know. Unfortunately, 
they have to limit the expression of their feelings, for a 
German professor, P. W. Schmiedel, wrote an intro- 
duction to the book. All they can do is to say that they 
think Schmiedel might have found something better to 
do, and, as for Smith, they take leave of his “ soap-bubble- 
picture’ with the hope that his mathematics may be 
better than his theology. 

A third person who would read Jesus out of history is 
the Oriental scholar, Prof. Jensen of Marburg. He has 
spent many years translating an old Assyrian-Babylon- 
ian religious hero poem. Being very human, he naturally 
regards this poem, the broken parts of which he has with 
so much difficulty patched together, as the most import- 
ant literary work in the world. He uses it to explain most 
of the Bible stories. Because the heroes in his favorite 
poem enter ships, live through storms, climb mountains, 
tell their friends they must die, and because Jesus, like 
most men, also does such things, he reaches the astonish- 
ing conclusion that the life of Jesus is nothing more than a 
literary reincarnation of this old Babylonian material. 
But other Oriental scholars, such as Prof. Zimmern of 
Leipzig, can find no such numerous and convincing 
parallels between the two stories, though admitting that 
to some extent one may have influenced the other. Dif- 
ferent men, reflecting on common questions of creation, 
birth, life-struggles, death, produce stories which in many 
places sound alike, without in any way proving that 
they copied from one another. Moreover, a larger part 
of the Babylonian poem is missing, and a large part 
of its meaning is quite uncertain. Alowing for all diffi- 
culties, the story of Jesus is much more complete and 
more easy to interpret. To explain the relatively clear 
by the relatively unclear is here a case of riding one’s 
familiar hobby to death. 

We come now to the greatest offender against the peace 
of the German liberal theologians. If Kalthoff is a 
“thorn in the flesh,” the professor of philosophy at Karls- 
ruhe, Arthur Drews, is certainly a whole bramble-bush. 
He has committed the unpardonable sin of compelling 
professors to leave the quiet seclusion of their lecture- 
rooms and discuss the whole difficult question before the 
none too sympathetic eyes and ears of the general public. 
He has gathered up all the arguments of the other men, 
added a few of his own, and put all into a breezy, popular 
book, of which four editions and over ten thousand copies 
were sold in six months. He has bitterly offended the 
theologians by drawing extreme but logical conclusions 
from their statements, a proceeding which has never been 
popular among theologians. They retaliate by accusing 
him of being superficial, of not being guided by their 
superior scientific-historical method in presenting facts, 
and of not understanding such facts as he presents. 
Prof. Weinel of Jena says of Drews’ book that he has the 
same feeling Prof. Paulsen had at the appearance of 
Haeckel’s book, ‘“‘The Riddle of the Universe,” a ‘“‘feel- 
ing of shame that a German professor could have written 
such a book.’’ Undoubtedly Drews is out of his field 
when he discusses complicated questions of comparative 
religion, mythology, Bible criticism, and theology. His 
main thesis, Jesus never lived, reminds us a little of that 
other brilliant discovery of modern literary research, that 
Bacon wrote Shakespeare. Yet Drews is a professor of 
philosophy, with a long list of dignified philosophical 
writings to his credit. We may well ask, why this jolly 
row about the matter, why this flood of pamphlets at- 
tacking Drews and his party, if his arguments have no 
sense, and his criticisms have not found their way over 
high university walls and torn great holes in the self- 
satisfied pride of many a theologian? 
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We cannot here present in detail the arguments ad- 
vanced by Drews. We are more interested to consider 
the reason why Drews makes his attack on the historical 
reality of Jesus, and why he intentionally enters into 
such bitter conflict with those liberal theologians who, 
up to this time, have been able intellectually to dominate 
the field of German theology. Drews’ prime interest 
is a religious one. He wishes not to destroy but to 
rebuild religion. With the other members of the Monist 
Society he wishes to force religion to take up a modern, 
scientific position. He believes religion can best be 
strengthened, not by turning back to New Testament 
times, but by relying upon that divinity within, which is 
as much with men to-day as it ever was in the past. 
Whether you call this the Christ within, or by some other 
name, he does not care, as long as you refuse to limit 
it by past dogmas, and seek to believe in it, and live for 
it as something that belongs to to-day. He apparently 
has no hope that the orthodox party will help in this re- 
form work. ‘They are wedded to old dualistic theories 
of the universe, and refuse to come over to the monistic 
position. He looks rather for aid to those Jiberal Chris- 
tians who have dared to break with orthodoxy, at least 
to the extent of fearlessly criticising those sacred books 
and traditional dogmas on which orthodoxy is based. 
He finds, instead of being eager to advance to a new social- 
scientific type of religion, that, like the illogical liberal 
orthodox party in this country, their cry too often is ‘back 
to Jesus,” back to the simplicity and certainty of the 
original teaching. He asks, where is this original sim- 
plicity, this “liberal” and historical picture of Jesus, this 
ancient gospel that can guide us through modern social 
and scientific problems? ‘Then they proudly.show him their 
reconstructed Jesus. There is the gospel of Harnack 
and the gospel of Weiss, the gospel of Schmiedel and that 
of Weinel, the gospel of Bousset and that of the novelist 
Frenssen. ‘Then it is that Drews does a most unprofes- 
sional and brutalthing. Instead of dictating his criticisms 
in some sleepy class-room, or hiding them in some dull 
learned book, he goes out into the streets, calls the un- 
sympathetic and rude public together, gathers up all the 
negative teaching of these liberal professors, all their 
doubts about the reliability of Paul’s epistles, all their 
criticism of carelessly written Gospel stories, all ideas and 
rites from the Greek mysteries which they have said 
should be excluded from pure Christianity, all accounts 
of virgin birth and physical resurrection and miraculous 
raising of the dead which they have rejected as untrust- 
worthy, and comes very near proving, that, even if Jesus 
did live, they at least are totally unable to agree as to 
what kind of a Jesus he was. Each one of them con- 
structs a Jesus all his own; and, whatever else this may 
be, it certainly is not a scientific writing of history. 

The extreme orthodox ministers naturally sympathize 
with that part of Drews’ book which attacks the liberal 
theologians. It gives them a chance to say, We told you 
so; we knew all the time you were undermining the Chris- 
tian religion. That the attack will for a time seriously 
injure, and probably intimidate, the liberal professors, is 
the opinion of the Orientalist, Prof. Zimmern, who looks 
at the conflict from the outside. In my opinion the 
affair has much more than a temporary significance. 
It marks an important turming-point in religion, the turn- 
ing away from the undue value placed on merely critical 
work, to a new valuation of the positive, constructive, 
idealistic spirit in religion. I believe the higher critics 
never again will be able to address the public with their 
old authority. Their leadership in the work of collecting 
source material for an interpretation of religious history 
may be still granted; but their ability to interpret 
the facts with authority, with spiritual insight, in a way 
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to help mankind on, will be bluntly denied. This will 


be due not only to the fact that the public has found. 


them out, but to the fact that they have also found them- 
selves out. For they not only criticise Drews for his at- 
tack, but they have started to criticise one another in a 
way, which, coming from such important and ponderous 
men, has a humorous side. Alas, writes Prof. Weiss, if 
there had only been more agreement among ourselves as 
to which letters of Paul are genuine, if Wrede and Pfleid- 
erer had_ not minimized the historical element in Paul, 
these radical critics could not have said that Paul knew 
nothing at all about a historical Jesus. If we had only 
taken more pains to show what part of Christianity was 
a social production and what part came from Jesus, then 
Kalthoff would never have said it was all a social move- 
ment and none of it due to a historical Jesus. Alas, 
writes Prof. Weinel, we critics ought to have shown more 
prudence, and not used phrases just because they were 
piquant. Gunkel ought not to have called Christianity 


a syncretic religion, a fusing of elements from different. 


pagan religions. Probably, he sadly goes on to say, the 
whole attempt to declare Jesus a myth would never 
have seen the light if such attacks as that of Wrede and 
Wellhausen on the historical trustworthiness of Mark’s 
Gospel had never appeared. ‘‘We must learn,’’ he writes, 
“to be more clear and temperate in our statement of what 
is characteristic in the teaching of Jesus.” 

Whether such mutual recriminations will lead to a 
peaceful agreement among leaders of the historical-scien- 
tific school seems doubtful. But it indicates that some 
of them are learning a much-needed lesson, and a lesson 
which all radicals can well take to heart. Whether, in 
addition to learning to be more cautious in their critical 
work, they will also learn to be more modern and daring 
in their constructive religious thinking, is an interesting 
question. Unless they do, they, together with all those 
who blindly follow the critical school, will only be like John 
the Baptist, crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way 
of the Lord. They will have no part in the more important 
work of remoulding and rebuilding religion, which work 
is to make the twentieth century the century of religion, 
as the nineteenth was the century of science. 

ANN ARBOR, Micu. 


The Master Key. 


BY REV. SILAS FARRINGTON. 


The master key of the kingdom of heaven is now—just 
as it always has been—Love. Without love no man ever 
yet found the door to it, nor ever will. I look about me; 
and I see continually that all the virtues men have or prac- 
tise spring out of their love, are limited by its limits. The 
same man who in one relation to his fellows is sympathetic, 
kind, conscientious, just, in another relation seems un- 
scrupulous, unkind, inaccessible to reason or toshame. If 
we look at him in one aspect, we admire and praise him. 
We look at him in the other aspect, and we are repelled: 
no condemnation seems too strong,—he seems less than 
human. ‘Trace these two different aspects of him back 
to their causes. You will find that it is where his affec- 
tions are interested, as in the relations of family or of 
friendship, in the narrow circle of those he comes into 
real association with, where that general form of Love 
we call sympathy enters into his life, that he is good, 
reasonable, just-minded, feels the obligation and the will 
to think of others and serve others. Outside this range 
of affection and sympathy, he seems to be another man, 
of lower and harder type. His sentiments toward people 


outside this circle, toward the abstract beings at a dis-_ 
tance with whom he may have to deal, are childish or 
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barbarian. ‘These outsiders are not even human to him. 
The harm he may do. them is invisible to him, or it does 
not count as crime. Their sufferings are nothing to him 
if he can draw a fancied advantage for himself, or his 
family, or his country, out of them. 

Often we can’t piece these two sides of a man together 
and see them form a whole, so inconsistent are they. 
Looked at on one side, how kindly, how ready to give 
way to another’s wishes, how generous, how prompt to 
act to remedy some evil he sees plainly, how disposed 
to good! Looked at from the other side, how callous, 
how selfish, how irrational, how cruel! Yet there is no 
mystery init. So far as this man (perhaps he is ourself) 
has loved at all, he has been moralized by it. Toward those 
he has loved he has grown just, thoughtful, tender, wise. 
He has curbed his self-will. He has sought their good. 
Thus all things have become plain to him,—his own 
obligations, the law of right, the law of goodness,—and he 
has, to some degree at least, fulfilled them. Where he 
has not loved at all, where he has felt suspicion or resent- 
ment or ill-will, or even has been blindly ignorant, there 
he is, and remains, blind, insensible, self-absorbed, with 
no sense of law or obligation to God or man. Look 
wherever you will, you will see it to be so. Love is the 
key which opens for us the kingdom of heaven,—so far 
as it is open to us. 

Therefore, friends, above all things let us cherish, let 
us try to enlarge, this power of loving,—this power of 
realizing others and sympathizing with them. Without 
this power what is all this cant about believing in the 
Fatherhood of God or in the brotherhood of man? I 
know that we differ in our capacity for love, as well as in 
other things; and yet in each of us it is capable of ex- 
pansion,—great expansion,—ennobling, humanizing ex- 
pansion! Oh, how frightful it is to see the neglect and 
waste of this capacity for loving,—this capacity which 
does truly open to us heaven and the bliss of heaven! 

We deaden this capacity by ignoring other men, by 
holding ourselves aloof from them, by looking down on 
them, by filling our minds with ill-reports of all that may 
inflame and exasperate us, and justify our dislike and the 
harm we do them; but we do ourselves the worst harm, 
for all this shuts us out of heaven. 

In one sense, heaven is, indeed, an open place; but in 
another sense it is a locked place,—locked forever against 
all selfish desire, all unjust aims, all that is hard and 
harsh and malignant, or even indifferent or unregarding. 
We can’t break into it by force. We must have the key 
our Master had,—the key he has given in his words and 
in h’s deeds to every man who will take it,—the love which 
sees in every other man our brother and the child of God; 
the love which makes us tender, thoughtful, wise toward 
him, in which his follies and his dulness and his wrong 
are dissolved, and we see the good in him, and:can call it 
out. 


Spiritual Life. 


It is only that higher thought of life which Christ has 
taught us that can really satisfy, and give a joy that will 
keep strengthening to the end,—the life of earnest duty, 
of kind helpfulness to man, of humble piety toward God. 
Let us strive toward that.—Brooke Herford. 


Rd 


‘I can say for myself that, in the highest of all learning, 
that which appertains to spiritual culture and to the 
immortal being, my best teachers have been those in the 
most obscure condition, to whom I have gone as their 
official teacher and guide in spiritual things, but have 
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found our offices reversed, and have come away laden by 
them with the very gifts which it seemed my province to 
bestow.—A. P. Peabody. 

ad 


Religion is this transfiguration of all the facts of life: 
it is the view of all things sub specie eternitatis, the 
realization of life as the incarnation of sublime ideals. 
Such religion is often spoken of as dreamy and imprac- 
tical; but, until we get more of this ideal element into 
common. life, the work of the world will never be properly 
done.—Frank Walters. 


The Apostles. 


BY- CHARLOTTE C. ELIOT. 


JOHN. 
EV: 


Then said they unto him; Grant unto us that we may sit, one on thy right hand, 
and the other on thy left hand, in thy glory.—-Mark x. 37. 


Though I am old, I, John, who loved him so, 
Remember all Christ said, his look and tone, 

With lapse of years the past more vivid grown, 

As he foretold who said that he must go 

That truth we might receive—might see and know. 
I who once asked to sit beside his throne, 

Have sought to share the sorrows he had known, 
More worthy of my Master thus to grow. 


I read the past wherein the years make clear 

Much that was dark. Now I am old, I see 

That which shall come. The words of Christ I hear 
In every land through ages yet to be. 

His kingdom comes! Yea, it is very near. 

His kingdom lasts throughout eternity. 


PHILIP. 
Ve 


The day following, Jesus would go forth into Galilee, and findeth Philip, and saith 
unto him: Follow me.—JOHN i. 43. 
Philip saith unto him: Lord, show us the Father, and it sufficeth us.—Joun xiv. 8. 


He bade me follow him—I instant came. 

Was this the King of Israel whom of old, 

First Moses, then the prophets had foretold? 

“The Lamb of God,’’ thus John declared his name. 
I knew ’twas Joseph’s son, the very same, 

Yet he had come a kingdom to uphold. 

Should not our eyes a glorious reign behold, 

And Israel be again restored to fame? 


These dreams of worldly splendor soon had flown; 
His words dispelled them. Once I thought to see 
In heaven above Jehovah on His Throne, 

Whom Christ in spirit had revealed to me, 

And now at last the truth to me is known— 
God’s kingdom is within. So must it be. 


BARTHOLOMEW (NATHANAEL).* 
VI. 


Philip findeth Nathanael, and saith unto him: We have found him of whom Moses 
in the law andthe prophets did write, Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph.—Joun i. 45. 

Jesus saw Nathanael coming to him, and saith of him: Behold an Israelite indeed, 
in whom is no guile!—JouN i. 47. 


I saw him, yet I knew not it was he, 

That this was the Messias. Philip came 
And bade me follow—told me then his name, 
Whereat I marvelled, that to Galilee 

The Son of God had come. And could it be, 
From Nazareth, a man unknown to fame? 

T looked upon his face and knew his claim 
To my allegiance—then he spoke to me. 


He spoke to me! He knew my very thought 
And read my heart forevermore his own. 
This was the King of Israel whom we sought, 
Thus come to us unheralded, unknown. 

He chooseth me, unworthy and untaught! 

O Son of God, I follow thee alone. 


In the Synoptic Gospels, Bartholomew; in St. John, Nathanael. 


* See John xxi. 2. 
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Literature. 


JouRNALS OF RALPH Waldo EMERSON. 
With Annotations. Edited by Edward 
Waldo Emerson and Waldo Emerson Forbes. 
Vol. TX. 1856-63. Vol. X. 1864-76. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. Each, $1.75 net.—After living for 
many months in the good company of the 
collected works in twelve volumes and these 
successive issues of the notes in ten volumes, 
the reviewer feels as if once more he was 
saying good-bye to the philosopher who was 
for so many years the literary companion of 
his youth and early manhood. In the years 
covered by these notes the writer listened 
with delight to the gracious utterances of 
this serene philosopher, even up to the time 
when his hand and thought could no longer 
be trusted to guide his manuscript. Then in 
parlors in Boston his daughter sat by his 
side and removed the sheets as he read, lest 
he should turn and read again what had 
already been heard and admired by his 
eager audience. The matter had been well 
selected for him, and his manner was still 
full of its native charm. Now and then a 
remark would be interpolated, fresh and 
bright, and, with the old seraphic smile, the 
speaker renewed the charming impression 
made in earlier days. These journals have 
been edited by the son and grandson of Mr. 
Emerson, a labor of love, carried on these 
many years with rare wisdom and discretion. 
They are monuments to the memory of 
Emerson not less significant than the col- 
lected works, because they show the working 
of his fertile mind when the eye of the public 
was not upon him. ‘The period before, dur- 
ing, and after the Civil War is covered in 
these notes, and there are many shrewd esti- 
mates of character, such as he would not 
have cared to put into his lectures and 
essays; ¢.g., he listens with admiration to 
Wendell Phillips, but when the electric storm 
is over he can find no residuum of power in 
the man, while in Daniel Webster, whom he 
distrusts and frequently condemns, he sees a 
profundity of intellect mysterious and un- 
sounded. He passes in review the many 
wise men and women whom he met in Eng- 
land and America, but he is faithful to his 
old friends and neighbors, and will not admit 
that in Alcott, Thoreau, Ellery Channing, 
Newcomb, his Aunt Mary, Hoar, and other 
neighbors in Concord, there are not gifts of 
genius and wisdom equal to any. He wasin 
this like Thoreau, who said that all arctic 
phenomena might be observed in Concord, 
and who, being asked where Indian arrow- 
heads were to be found, answered ‘‘here,” 
and, stooping, picked one up. Acurious strain 
of expectation of great things to come runs 
through all the volumes. He foresaw the 
doctrine of evolution before Darwin wrote, 
and would not have been surprised if any 
day an airship had swum into sight over 
Walden Pond. He took more interest in the 
poets of science than in the investigators. 
He says frankly: ‘‘The physicists in general 
repel me. I have no wish to read them, and 
thus do not know their names. But the 
anecdotes of these men of ideas awake curi- 
osity and delight.’”’ By these men of ideas 
he meant to describe Goethe, Oken, Hunter, 
Oersted, Vitruvius, and half a dozen others 
whom he names. The magnificent possi- 
bilities suggested and foreshadowed by these 
poetic thinkers kindled his imagination, and 
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kept him all the time on the lookout for 
great discoveries and epoch-making events. 
One might fill pages with pertinent and 
pleasing extracts from these fruitful journals. 
Here, for instance, in three lines, we get the 
gist of a philosophical system. Of gravita- 
tion, John Mill said to Carlyle, ‘‘A force can 
act but where it is.” ‘‘ With all my heart,” 
replied Carlyle, ‘“‘but where is it.” For a 
complete and pleasing picture of Emerson, 
the biographer of the future will go to these 
journals rather than to the collected works, 
and the student who is not tempted by the 
“works”? may, by dipping into the journals, 
be tempted to go farther and master the 
thought of one of the greatest men yet pro- 
duced in America. 


ADVENTURINGS IN THE Psycuicay. By 
H. Addington Bruce. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.35 net.—Mr. Bruce has done a 
genuine service to the reader who knows 
little about theories concerning the subcon- 
scious mind, the dissociation of personality, 
or the apparent marvels which Mr. Bruce 
ascribes to telepathy, in bringing together 
in plain and readable English the sum and 
substance of investigations in this field of 
mental science. His book has a distinct 
message to the reader, a message of en- 
couragement, for he finds that while unity 
and continuity cannot be considered dis- 
tinctive characteristics of the ordinary self 
of waking life, yet all the instability and 
divisibility indicate, after deeper study, the 
existence of a larger, inclusive personality, 
which persists unchanged beneath all the 
mutations of spontaneous and experimental 
occurrence. ‘The situation has again 
changed completely, and we are back to the 
traditional, the intuitive, the common- 
sense conception of personality, with the 
single difference that the term ‘self’ means 
something broader and nobler than when we 
limit it to the now demonstrated, unstable, 
and ever-changeable self of ordinary con- 
sciousness.’’ He believes that all the phe- 
nomena of subconscious mental action point 
unmistakably to the superior self, to which 
the ordinary self stands in something of the 
same relation that the secondary self of a 
hysterical patient stands to his normal, 
healthy self,—a belief which has further 
important implications. The book is in- 
teresting, however, not simply on account 
of its message, but as a series of chapters 
containing good ghost-stories, incidents of 
clairvoyance and crystal gazing, automatic 
action, incidents of dissociation, and the 
like. Mr. Bruce is an entertaining writer, 
and, in view of the general character of the 
book, one may understand his primary con- 
tention that the world has been the gainer 
by the labors of much-criticised scientists 
who have persisted in exploring psychical 
problems, and that it is worth while to sur- 
vey the field they have explored. 


FREEDOM AND THE CHURCHES. The Con- 
tributions of American Churches to Relig- 
ious and Civil Liberty. Edited by Charles 
W. Wendte, D.D. Boston: American Uni- 
tarian Association. $1 net.—The addresses 
delivered at the liberal religious congress in 
Rochester in 1913 on the theme indicated 
by the title of this book, deserved this per- 
manent form. ‘The history of religious toler- 
ation and religious liberty has not yet been 
written in adequate form, and some of these 
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papers by competent men, while merely 
brief and suggestive, will aid in the elabora- 
tion of the theme. Such addresses, more- 
over, must serve to promote fraternity and 
peace between denominations and a loyalty 
of all to those principles by which common 
fraternal action will become possible. One is 
tempted to smile, now and then, at the zeal 
of these representatives of various churches 
in claiming for-their spiritual ancestry such 
large and direct contributions to civil and 
religious liberty. They make the ancient 
restrictions on liberty somewhat difficult to 
explain. Dr. Williston Walker, writing of 
the Congregational contribution, is excep- 
tionally sagacious, restricting himself to the 
inner spirit and ideals which eventuated in 
conditions of liberty, and justly emphasizing 
the temper of open-minded inquiry fostered 
in Congregationalism in spite of inherited 
theological limitations. The most important 
contribution would seem to be the paper 
of Edwin D. Mead, on the contribution of 
religious radicals. What is here said of 
Jefferson, Franklin, and Thomas Paine ought 
to compel a revision of some popular tradi- 
tions, and give these men a respected place 
in the history of religion. ‘This paper has ap- 
peared in the Christian Register. 


SEVERAL IDEALS OF A FREE CHURCH. 
Edited by Elmer Severance Forbes. Boston: 
American Unitarian Association. $1 net.— 
This is a book which ought to be read by 
every minister and every active layman. It 
contains the ideals, the enthusiasm, the wis- 
dom, the practical experience, of those who 
are pioneers in the new social activity of our 
churches, and it will both inspire and direct 
all others. Prof... Peabody, Dr. Crothers, 
Dr. Dole, utter the principles of this social 
idealism. Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, with 
penetrating sagacity and kindling ardor, 
defines the functions and the possibilities of 
the churches in social service, Mr. Almy, 
Mr. Forbes, Mr. Wiers, Mr. Fagan, Mrs. 
Chesley, Mr. Frothingham, and Mr. Rumball 
offer practical advice, and describe what 
churches are really doing in large and effec- 
tive ways. One who reads of this work for 
the kingdom of God cannot fail to have high 
hopes for our churches. The reviewer, who 
is a layman, believes that facts are illuminat- 
ing and inspiring, and wishes that pastors 
would tell their congregations the story told 
here by Mrs. Chesley, Mr. Rumball, Mr. 
Wiers, Mr. Frothingham. Such information 
would have the value of the story of the Good 
Samaritan, which has made many sermons. 
That would give volume and impetus to this 
great enterprise of practical Christianity. 


WHEN GHOST MEETS GHosT. By William 
De Morgan. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $1.60 net.—Two girls, twins, grow up 
together to youngwomanhood, marry, are 
separated, each is made to believe that the 
other is dead, and the two meet only as they 
on the point of passing away. The por- 
traiture of one of the sisters is the central 
fact of the story, and is excellent. Humor 
is furnished by the denizens of the obscure 
London court in which she lives; the humor 
consists largely in the exact reproduction of 
the pronunciation of several children and 
tradesfolk, but appears more or less through- 
out the volume, with an approach to Dickens- 
ian exaggeration and oddity. The descrip- 
tion of “high life” people is not so good as 
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that of the humbler class; the love episodes 
are only moderately interesting. However, 
the book gives a picture, skilfully drawn, of 
certain phases of English society of fifty 
years ago. Its fault is its great length—in- 
cidents and conversations are recorded in 
detail without mercy for the reader, and there 
are repetitions and unnecessary episodes 
that mar the artistic unity of the story. It 
might profitably be compressed into one-half 
of its present size. 


Porms. By Walter Conrad Arensberg. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company.— 
These are reveries and lyrics, written with 
individuality of style and freshness of view- 
point. We have little sympathy with the 
passages in the manner of the decadent school, 
exploiting passion; but in such a poem as 
“Nocturne”? Mr. Arensberg is giving us his 
better side,—and there is much of the same 
quality in these pages:— 

“Stars in the silent boughs 
Wake while the robins drowse. 
After so long a winging 
What starts them now to singing? 
Of course it is a love 
Which they are dreaming of. 
But songs and stars and dreams 
Are lovelier than love seems. 


Dreams and stars and song! 
Oh, why does the world go wrong?” 


THE LARGER VISION. By A. R. Lambert. 
Boston: Sherman, French & Co. Price, 
$1 net.—Rev. A. R. Lambert here publishes 
nine sermons, the first one lending its name 
to the volume. ‘They do not form a unity, 
save such as is given them by the preacher’s 
optimism and positive outlook on life. There 
are frequent personal references, and an 
abundance of quotation. The latter is not 
always strictly accurate, and there are evi- 
dences of incomplete proof-reading. Probably 
the sermons were more effective orally than 
in printed form. 


Tur WitcH oF GoL_cotHa. By B. Pesh- 
Mal-Yan. Boston: Sherman, French & 
Co. $1.35.—The times of Jesus are an un- 
failing source of romance. ‘The material has 
by no means been exhausted by earlier ro- 
mantic writers in this field. Various peoples 
have traditions, upon some of which the 
present author has drawn skilfully. The au- 
thor’s knowledge of the country and the 
peoples gives an atmosphere which other 
writers have not been able to impart. The 
interest in the story does not flag from its 
startling beginning to its amazing end. 


Magazines. 


In the current number of the Bzbliotheca 
Sacra, under the head of “The Minister in 
Politics,’ Karl F. Geiser, professor of po- 
litical science in Oberlin College, protests 
against a growing tendency on the part of 
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Christian ministers to become unwisely zeal- 
ous in political affairs and to usurp the 
leadership which properly belongs to ex- 
perts in the science of government. The 
clergy of all denominations are warned that 
government is a science, and that its methods 
of compulsion are distinct from those of per- 
suasion by ‘which ministers have converted 
the world. ‘The Jews and Race Survival,” 
by Edward M. Merrins, M.D., of the Epis- 
copal Medical Mission of Wuchang, China, 
sheds light on present sociological problems. 
“The Pentateuchal Text, the Divine Ap- 
pellations, and the Documentary Theory,” 
by Mr. Harold M. Wiener, is a defence in 
favor of the Mosaic authorship of the Pen- 
tateuch. In ‘Sociological Morals,” Rev. 
Henry N. Beach shows that the free will of 
man cannot be reduced to the level of 
mechanical forces. ‘“‘The New Testament 


“THE STORY OF AN 
INTERESTING RELIGIOUS CAREER.” 


CHARLES 
GORDON 
AMES 


A Spiritual Autobiography 


EDITED BY 
ALICE AMES WINTER 


i ie ‘Caartes Gorpon Ames: A Spiritual 
Autobiography’ we have a book of in- 
tense interest, especially for those who knew 
the magnetic personality of the man during 
his life. But even those who never met him, 
to whom even his name may be unknown, 
can hardly fail to follow with keen satisfac- 
tion the charmingly written story of the de- 
velopment of a soul.”—The Dial, Chicago. 


“1 TOLD with simplicity and insight, a rich 

humor and tolerance, a natural music 

and beauty of language.”—Boston Tran- 
Script. popes ete: 


“TT is a delightful reminiscence, in which 
one can trace the influences and processes 
which made him what he was—a man of ra- 
diant faith, a Christian humanist, a practi- 
cal mystic. Happily his daughter has added 
an epilogue in which she tells many of those 
personal details of a life busy in all benign 
activities. It isa book to prize for its sweet- 
ness and light, and for the impress of a man 
who lived the life of the spirit in the service of 
his fellow-man.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 


With frontispiece, $1.25 net. 
Postage, 11 cents. 
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Quotation of a Twice Repeated Prophecy,” 
is a contribution to textual criticism by Dr. 
Henry A. Sanders, who edited the Freer 
Manuscripts. Edwin S. Carr, D.D., deals 
with ‘‘Royce’s Philosophy of Religion.” 
“The Doctrine of the Catholic Church 
Touching Indulgences,” by Hugh Pope, O.P., 
formerly professor in Collegio Angelico, 
Rome, presents a clear statement of that doc- 
trine, and an able defence of it. This is in 
part a reply to what the author considers 
misstatement of facts in an article in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra, April, 1913. “Is the 
Documentary Theory Tenable?” by Rev. 
Johannes Dahse, is translated from the 
German manuscript of this textual critic 
by Florence Chaney Geiser, Oberlin. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY=-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘*‘THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
‘“*THE CAROL,” *“*JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
aflairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Reo. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. .. . I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A most successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It makes a decisive step in advance. .. . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical] development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. .. . I am look- 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 

Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE, 

Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 

To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON MASS, 
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Good Men in Hell 


By 


REV. FRANK S. C. WICKS 


A Vicorovus, Arousinc MeEssaceE! Itsets the mind 
thinking. Common sense and the teachings of Jesus, 
with sidelights from great minds, are enlisted to prove 
the irrational, unchristian character of the dogma of 
a literal hell. The unreality of the traditional heaven 
and hell are exposed in the clear light of modern 
thought. A kind of Father Taylor utterance! Com- 
pactly forceful, brief but telling, this tract will compel 
attention by its moral intensity and righteous indig- 
nation. 


PUBLISHED FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 
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The Rome. 
The Busy Bees. 


Sometimes when busy bees come round, 
Improving shining hours, 
When I am in my garden bed, 
And working with my flowers, 
Although I like their honey on 
My bread instead of jam, 
T sometimes wish they wouldn’t be 
So busy where J am. 
—Gertrude Crownpeld, in the Churchman. | 


The Dogs of Highland Park. 


’ 


BY JULIETTE GOLAY. 


When we rented for the winter a house 
in Highland Park, we felt we had moved to 
a colony of dogs. Every house had one dog, 
some had two, others even three; and so im- 
portant were the pets that they seemed the 
masters, the people but their attendants 
and. satellites. 

First we met Bobby, the French poodle, 
who lived across the street. We met,—I 
cannot say we became acquainted with him, 
for Bobby had an air of hauteur that dis- 
couraged advances. Twice a day he was 
taken out by the housekeeper for a walk, 
or, rather,—as Bobby was fat, old, and broad 
across the back,—we might better say for a 
waddle. Though he waddled, he waddled 
with dignity, always a little in advance of 
his attendant, making no sallies into drive- 
ways, and eying whomever he met, human 
or canine, with an air of supercilious reserve. 
His coat was always so well-combed and 
spotlessly white that he looked as if he had 
just been taken from a shelf in a toy-shop. 
He was never allowed out-doors alone. 
When, after one of his airings, he was lifted 
across the threshold of his home with solici- 
tous care by the housekeeper, we saw his 
august presence no more until again he walked 
in state. 

With Peter, the Airedale, our relations 
were more intimate. He belonged to a 
young boy who became a friend of our chil- 
dren. Peter quickly learned to know where 
his master might be found, and made him- 
self as at home in our house as his own. 


When occasionally his master was out of | 


the village, Peter haunted our home, hunting 
him. He went from room to room with a 
puzzled air, whining and looking at us as 
if to say, ‘‘He isn’t at my house; he isn’t 
here; where is he?” 

Peter knew a few tricks; but he did them 
under protest. He hadn’t Bobby’s hauteur; 
but he was a staid, self-respecting dog, who 
clearly thought it beneath him to amuse. 
He was friendly with his master’s friends, 
but not a dog dare to thrust a nose into any 
inviting hand. Yet there was no surliness 
in Peter; he never ran from the porch to 
snap and growl at callers. No; he was intent 
on his own affairs, his own weighty thoughts. 

’Awkins, who lived a block away, might 
have taken example from Peter. To growl, 
to bark, and to snap at the heels of passers- 
by,—that he made his business. Children 
hesitated to pass the house, and even older 
people breathed more easily when they drew 
near ’Awkins’s home and saw him nowhere 
in sight. 

’Awkins was a Boston terrier, and his ex- 
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pression matched his disposition. Yet he 
he had a brother, Mulvaney,—one infers 
that their mistress was fond of Kipling,— 
who was a lamb for gentleness. Mulvaney 
would walk among his mistress’s guests at 
tea, lay his head on their knees, graciously 
accept pieces of cake, and be sweeter than a 
sugar dog. At such times ’Awkins’s angry 
bark could be heard from the stable. At 
first I was not sure whether his mistress 
petted Mulvaney because he was amiable, 
or whether ’Awkins’s temper might not have 
been spoiled by his mistress’s evident par- 
tiality to his brother. I tried to make 
friends with the neglected one; but ’Awkins 
was neither grateful nor responsive, and I 
now incline to the belief that he was born 
cross. He was not treacherous, however. 
He openly avowed that mankind was his 
enemy. A block away he protested, ‘‘Don’t 
come up my street; get out! I hate the 
sight of you, wow!’’ And we all meekly 
turned from Park Avenue to circle about Old 
Military Road. 

Ivan, the Russian wolf-hound, was a 
picturesque feature of the landscape that 
winter, posing like a statue white on white 
snow. In the early morning and by moon- 
light his tall, thin form seemed but the 
shadow, the spirit, of a dog. But he was 
not as spiritual as he appeared. He had 
a deadly hatred of cats and the appetite of 
an ostrich. One evening he devoured a 
dinner-gown left for a few minutes on the 
bed; and, not satisfied with that, was found 
smacking his lips over the scarf that went 
with it! 

King was a collie, affectionate as collies 
are, and the devoted playmate of two small 
girls. The hours that the children spent in 
school were the only hours that they were 
apart. He went with them to the school- 
house door, and every day as the village 
clock struck twelve he started to meet them. 
They taught him to draw their sled, which he 
did very patiently, but to take his turn in 
riding he utterly refused. There was some 
secret ignominy attached to it in his dog’s 
mind. How often have I seen them coaxing 
him to ride, one trying to hold him on 
while the other drew the sled! How plead- 
ing were his eyes at such times, how droop- 
ing his tail! If they did not respond to this 
mute appeal, he shook himself free from 
their detaining hands and kept his distance 
for an hour. 

Occasionally the dog-team of Caribou 
Bill came into Highland Park. Some happy 
child was to take a ride, and all the neighbor- 
hood collected to see. The eight dogs with 
rough coats and curling tails, the odd sled, 
the Indian with the whip and the cry ‘“‘ Mush- 
on!”’ made an Alaska out of our Adirondack 
village. 


The Statue of Peace. 


BY LOUISA A. NASH. 


Long years ago border warfare was per- 
petually breaking out between the countries 
of Argentina and Chile. At length a peace 
was patched up, and the borders rejoiced. 
A sculptor of one of the countries had been 
busy working on a statue of Christ, in which 
his neighbors on both sides took the greatest 
interest. When mid-winter came, and snow 
was on the mountains of the border lands, 
all the people agreed that the proper place 
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for that statue of Christ—the Prince of 

Peace, born at mid-winter, Christmas time 

—was on the Mountain of Division. f 
So there the statue was erected, placed 
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!so that the gentle face of Jesus should over- 


look the folk of both countries. From 
that time there was no more a Mountain 
of Division, but only the line that united the 
two borders. 

Another -stattie. is to be erected to the 
Prince of Peace. This will be on a border- 
line too. On the frontier, between Canada 
and our United States, this monument is 
to mark our hundred years of peace. 

The 15th of February, 1815, will be the 
hundreth anniversary of the Treaty of Ghent. 
It will be a commemoration of the fact that, 
with an unprotected boundary of about 
three thousand miles, unbroken peace has 
been maintained for a hundred years, a 
noble lesson to Europe and the world. 

A suggestion has been made that, during 
five minutes, the whole of the English- 
speaking race throughout the world (number- 
ing over a hundred and fifty million souls) 
should simultaneously suspend all manner 
of work, and unite to pray that the hundred 
years’ peace may continue forever. Then 
of the Angel of Peace may be sung:— 


‘‘Now’s loosed the Angel’s pinion, 
Of white and gentle wing; 
Hers is the sole dominion,— 
The empire of our King!’’ 


NASHVILLE, ORE. 


Deserted Chicks. 


There were six coops out in the chicken- 
yard, each with a clucking mother-hen in- 
side, caring for her brood of chicks in mother- 
hen fashion. 

Frank’s father had given him the little 
Brown Leghorn family to care for. He was 
to give them their corn-meal at certain times 
every day, and keep water in the pan, and 
once in a while let them out for a stroll over 
the little grass plot, where they could pick 
the green food that all chickens enjoy for a 
“relish.” 

One morning Frank’s father came in with 
avery sober look on his face. 

“Frank,” said he, “how would you like to 
have father and mother go off to Los An- 
geles or somewhere to live, and leave you 
here to take care of yourself?” 

“Who’d get dinner, and—and—who’d 
drive the big grays?’”’ asked Frank. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” replied his father. 
“Vou would have to get your own dinner, I 
suppose, and just take care of yourself some- 
how.” 

“Vou—you’re not going to do it, are you?”’ 
A lump had come into Frank’s throat, and 
it was not easy for him to talk. 

“Don’t you think it might help you to re- 
member to do all your little chores?” asked 
Frank’s father. ‘‘Who forgot last night to 
see that the brown hen and her chicks were 
in their coop, and to shut them up safe and 
snug?” 

Frank hung his head and looked hard at 
the floor. 

“T was playing with Eddie Ferris and—I 
guess I forgot,’’ he said; and the lump al- 
most choked him. 

‘‘And because Frank ‘forgot,’ the brown 
mother-hen took the opportunity to go some- 
where else to spend the night, and left her 
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chicks to take care of themselves; and the 
chicks are such tender little things that—well, 
they might have caught cold, and some of 
them might have died”’— 

“Did any of them die?” asked Frank. 

“No,” said his father, and there was a 
faint little twinkle in his eyes. “I happened 
to go through the chicken-yard last night 
after dark, and I discovered that the brown 
hen had deserted her brood, and what do you 
think I did for them?” 

“T guess you hunted up their mother and 
told her she ought to stay at home with her 
children,” answered Frank. 

“No, it was too late then to be hunting up 
a runaway hen,” smiled Frank’s father; ‘‘so 
I got an old feather-duster that is in pretty 
good condition yet but has been used in the 
buggy-shed and is not very clean, and I 
unscrewed the handle and gave those poor 
little deserted chicks that duster as a substi- 
tute for their mother. And they got through 
the night very comfortably, cuddled under 
the feathers of that duster. But they might 
have had their mother, who is their natural 
protector, if Frank had not forgotten to see 
if they were all right, at least by sundown.” 

“T don’t want you and mother to go off 
to Los-Angeles and leave me here,” whis- 
pered Frank; and the lump came into his 
throat again. ‘‘There wouldn’t be any one 
around to feather-duster me.”’ 

“All right, my boy,” said his father, 
heartily. ‘You'll not forget your chicks 
again, will you?” 

“Tl try hard not to,” promised Frank. 
—William Norris Burr, in the Sunday School 
Times. 
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Charade. 


A pedler passed along the street, 
My second twenty-four. 

A woman he had wished to meet 
Stood by her open door. 

“Take this,’ he said, “it can’t be beat; 
It’s soap to clean the floor.” 


The woman’s indignation burst. 
“Don’t talk to me to-day; 

Of all the soaps that is the worst; 
I’ve nothing more to say.” 

He threw my whole into my first 
And quickly went away. 


The Horse that liked Red. 
(A True Story:) 


Our horses are continually doing intelli- 
gent things that seem very remarkable, but 
King is the only one we ever knew to have a 
favorite color. This is a true story of how 
our horse King showed that he could dis- 
tinguish colors, and that his favorite color 
was red. 

King was a beautiful big bay colt, just 
being broken, and Bettie was his young mis- 
tress. Bettie loved the horses so much that, 
when she went through the meadows where 
they grazed, she always filled her pockets 
with goodies for them,—apples or corn, and 
sometimes sugar or salt. The horses knew 
her so well, and were so sure of the treat, 
that, as soon as they caught sight of her, they 
started towards her, coming in all directions 
from the far-off hillsides. 

After she had divided her goodies among 
them, she had a long string of horses and 
colts trailing behind her as long as there 
was hope of anything more to eat. When 
they found that nothing more was forthcom- 
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ing, they gradually dropped off and went 
back to their hillsides—all except King, for 
King seemed to love Bettie for herself, apart 
from the good things she had to give. Even 
on those rare occasions when she came empty- 
handed into the fields, King trotted by her 
side, and escorted her as far as bars and 
fences would permit. Other members of 
the family, and her companions, often walked 
with her in the meadows, but King always 
faithfully trotted by Bettie’s side, and could 
never be coaxed to leave her for any length 
of time. This devotion pleased Bettie, and 
when Cousin Grace came to visit her, one of 
the first things she did was to take Grace 
into the meadow to see King. 

It was a lovely day in early spring, and, 
though the meadow was blue with violets 
and the air all golden with sunshine, there 
was a touch of winter in the wind, that de- 
cided the girls to wear their sweaters. Bet- 
tie’s was light blue, and Grace’s was bright 
red. ‘They both had their pockets full of 
corn, and the horses crowded around them 
until the corn was all gone; then they wan- 
dered away, and only King remained. 

But, instead of trotting by Bettie’s side, 
as he had always done before, he walked 
behind Grace—at first about a yard distant, 
but gradually drawing nearer, until at length 
he walked so close that every few steps his 
nose touched her shoulder. 

Grace was a little timid about having the 
big horse so close. If she stopped for a 
moment, he bobbed right into her. They 
tried to send him away, but King knew 
Bettie too well to be frightened off. At 
length he came so close to Grace that his 
nose rested on her shoulder, and in that 
order they were compelled to continue their 
walk, for they could not prevail wpon King 
to take his head away from Grace’s shoulder. 

Betty thought this the strangest thing. 
The girls did not imagine that it was the red 
sweater King liked. They thought he had 
taken a fancy to Grace. After that, when- 
ever they went into the meadow—Grace, 
of course, wearing her red sweater—the same 
thing happened. King always walked by 
Grace, with his nose against her shoulder. 

At length there came a day when the 
weather was too warm for sweaters, and the 
girls went out without wraps. ‘Then it was 
that they began to call King fickle, for he 
paid not the slightest attention to Grace, 
but trotted along by Bettie, ashe had done 
before Grace came. This went on for some 
time, King always singling out Bettie, and 
never noticing Grace. 

But one day the girls brought forth their 
broad-brimmed summer hats, for the sun 
was very hot. Bettie’s hat was trimmed 
with blue, and Grace wore abroad band of 
bright scarlet ribbon around hers. No 
sooner did they enter the meadow than 
King started towards them with long, quick 
strides, and, ignoring Bettie, laid his long 
nose against the red ribbon on Grace’s hat. 
The girls exclaimed in astonishment at this. 
Grace tried to pat his face, but King tossed 
his head away from her hands, and laid his 
nose against the red ribbon. 

“He used to keep his nose on your shoulder, 
and now he wants to keep it on your head,” 
remarked Bettie. 

“Yes; I remember how he used to snuggle 
up against my red sweater,’’ replied Grace. 

“And now he snuggles up against your 
red ribbon,” said Bettie. 
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Then she suddenly understood. 

“Why, Grace!” she exclaimed, “‘I believe 
it is the red he likes.’’ 

And so it turned out to be. King knew 
red, and loved it. Blues and yellows and 
pinks and greens he did not seem to notice, 
but the first glimpse of scarlet brought him 
swinging across the meadow with long, quick 
strides, to place his nose against his favorite 
color.—The Presbyterian. 


Mr. Redsquirrel.* 


BY FULLERTON L. WALDO. 


Mr. Redsquirrel came home late that even- 
ing, and Mrs. Redsquirrel naturally wanted 
to know why. 

““My dear,’’ he spluttered, “‘I’d have been 
home a long time ago, but just as I came to 
the foot of our tree, there was old Mrs. Hen 
squatting among the roots, with her little 
ones playing in the grass about her. I tried 
to explain courteously, but she is not like 
you, my dear; she wouldn’t listen to reason. 
She thought I had come to kidnap one of her 
darlings. ‘Cut, cut, cut, cut, and run!’ she 
cried; and she looked so angry, and there 
were little red rings round her eyes, and her 
feathers were all fluffed up. 

“JT didn’t know what todo. The Greyfurs’ 
dooryard, as you know, my dear, is nearest 
to our own; but I hardly like to climb up 
their tree, as our families have not been on 
squeaking terms since the fight last February. 
But while I was peeking from behind a big 
plantain-leaf and trying to muster up courage 
to make one dash for home, risking the 
terrible talons and beak, to my great relief 
I heard Mrs. Hen calling her little ones to 
come to bed. And they came up out of the 
grass,—not nearly so steady on their legs, my 
dear, as our babies,—and nestled beneath 
her;...and when I thought it was quite 
safe, I tiptoed out from my hiding-place. 

“Yes. Mrs. Hen’s eyes were closed, quite 
closed; and she was quietly sleeping. So 
I just gathered my limbs together, and sprang 
clean over her, landing on the bark of the 
tree with claws outstretched, and she jumped 
up in a rage as I whizzed by, but it was too 
late. And, if you listen, my dear, you can 
still hear Mrs. Hen scolding me down below 
there for showering her with little pieces of 
bark as I scampered up the trunk.”’ 


*Founded on fact. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent, which the Mission finds 
for them. All children cared for are in close relations with 
the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission reached 955 children. 

Bequests and donations from cine much needed to meet 
phenomenal increase in work. 


PresipeNt, HENRY M. WILLIAMS, 

Vice-PRESIDENT, FOSTER BUSH, M.D. 

Cierx, C PHER R. ELIOT. 

TreasureR, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 

Directors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 

R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Philip Y. 
De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, 
Miss Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs. 
Robert Gould Shaw. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, 
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Thy Gift at the Altar. tarian movement and to Unitarians individ- 
ually, a gain that, I think, to them alone 
was worth the labor and the thought and 
the expense bestowed on this great Congress. 
But, in addition to the help that it was to 
Unitarians themselves, I think no one can 
have listened to the stories of solitary 
workers and groups of workers in different 
lands, who were brought into sympathy and 
into touch by these meetings, without 
feeling grateful for the sympathy and 
strength and encouragement which the In- 
ternational Congress has given to these 
lonely workers scattered over the face of the 
globe. It revealed them to themselves, 
also. Many of these men and women con- 
fessed that they thought that there were 
no others anywhere besides themselves look- 

ing out with open eyes upon the facts of 
“| the universe, and down into the depths of 
human life and experience, in the same free, 
large way that they had experienced; and 
they were delighted to find that, there were 
individuals, sometimes only a few individuals, 
in other places little groups, sometimes 
larger assemblies, scattered over the face 
of the earth, from Iceland in the North to 
New Zealand in the South, on the other side 
of the world, and in all the countries between. 
Dr. Wendte tells you how beautifully they 
have expressed their gratitude for all this. 
They have expressed their conviction that 
these Congresses have enabled them to real- 
ize that the things they had looked for and 
longed for were really making some way in 
the world, and have imparted the strength 
that comes from companionship and united 
sympathy. That was an immense gain. 
Those two things alone would have justi- 
fied the creation of the Congress. 

More than that, we have at our various 
Congresses attracted men of eminence, men 
of great power of thought; and this very in- 
teresting fact is to be recorded, that, so far 
as I know, each Congress has gathered in 
some fresh men and women as fellow-workers, 
and has not lost a single prominent supporter 
or sympathizer from the beginning. It was 
perfectly delightful in the meetings at Paris 
to find there practically all the survivors of 
the leaders who had taken part in the earli- 
est meetings. We have lost, of course, by 
death eminent men like Pfleiderer, Réville, 
Hugenholtz, Schrader, Dr. Hale, and many 
another in your land and in ours; but we 
have retained in a striking and interesting 
and marvellous way the interest and support 
of people who were active in this movement 
at the start and have continued their support 
and interest throughout. I do not know 
that there are many movements which can 
claim that. Very often a movement starts 
with a great deal of promise, and sometimes 
a good deal of noise (ours did not start with 
much noise, at any rate), and then, after a 
time, the movement dwindles away. But 
we have come through these Congresses to 
realize more and more that all over the 
world there are here a few, there a few more, 
who are interested in the same great task 
that we feel so deeply concerned about,—the 
wider thought, the deeper life, and larger 
service in the world. And it is in carrying 
that thought, to deepen that life, and to 
promote this world-service that these Con- 
gresses have been so successful and so help- 
ful. 

Of course it is easy to criticise details, it is 
easy sometimes to suggest amendments, and 


Bring thy gifts unto the altar! 
Bring thy trouble and thy care, 
Bring thy service, bring thy treasures, 
Give thyself, an offering there! 


Lay thy wants before the altar, 
God will heed them one and all; 
For a loving Father’s healing 
Not one trouble is too small. 


Bring thy treasures to the altar, 
Bring thy talents, bring thy love, 
Give thy riches, and give freely 
As God giveth from abovel 


Come thyself unto the altar, 
Give thyself, an offering free; 

And an answering gift God giveth — 
His own peace shall come to thee! 


The International Congress. 


BY REV. W. COPELAND BOWIE. * 


I think no one whose mind goes back to 
the anniversary meetings of the American 
Unitarian Association in the year 1900, and 
could have seen the little group of about 
half a dozen men whom Rev. S. A. Eliot 
summoned to meet him early one morning 
in Boston to consider whether anything 
could be done to link the men and women 
of liberal mind and purpose from the differ- 
ent parts of the world a little more closely,— 
I don’t know what visions Dr. Eliot had, but 
I think that not many who were there had 
any notion, any conception, of the splendid 
bit of work that was organized in the year 
1900 by those half-dozen men, of whom I 
had the pleasure to be one. ‘The first Con- 
gress was held in London. ‘Then came the 
second, in the beautiful and interesting 
country of Holland, with its fine record of 
liberalism back of it; and then the third 
at Geneva. ‘Then afterwards we came over, 
a multitude of us, and had the great time 
of our lives in Boston. Then the period 
was lengthened a little, from two years-to 
three years, and the Congress found its way 
to Berlin, and then last year to Paris, and 
in 1916, I understand, we are to have the 
pleasure of welcoming the Congress in 
London, 

The meetings at all these various centres 
have had a distinctive character of their own, 
and yet they have all had immense influence, 
it seems to me; first, on our English Unita- 
rians. Unitarians, I think, are often very 
self-conscious, and apt, perhaps, to speak 
about their smallness and their difficulties, 
and the overwhelming forces that are arrayed 
against them, especially in a country where 
there is still an Established Church. The 
International Congress in London and the 
subsequent meetings elsewhere, to those 
who participated in them or read about 
them, helped to lift the Unitarians of Great 
Britain out of their provincialism, and make 
them feel as they never felt before,—that they 
were not a little sect hidden away in back 
corners here and there over the British 
Isles, but that they belonged to a world- 
movement of religious thought and life, and 
had kinship with similar souls in all parts 
of the civilized world. 

That was an immense gain for the Uni- 


* Mr. Bowie is Secretary of the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association. 
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we go on learning on the way. One of the 
fortunate things about the Congress was 
that we did not have Thirty-nine Articles, 
nor any fixed number. The phraseology 
on which the whole Congress was framed 
was very elastic, even for Unitarians, and 
that is a big gain. It would never have 
done, and it will not do now, to try to stere- 
otype the Congress according to: what one 
or two or three or four of us in this country, 
or France, or Germany, might think wisest 
and best. We have gone on the principle 
of letting each country work its own pro- 
gram out in its own best and wisest way. 

I cannot end without conveying my own 
personal tribute to the prophetic vision, the 
apostolic zeal, the whole-hearted diligence 
which Dr. Wendte has thrown into this 
movement from first to last. All these 
movements depend largely, especially for 
their organization and the impetus that is 
given to them, not on the crowd, but on a 
very small number of people; and it has been 
a great gain to this movement that Dr. 
Wendte has thrown himself into it with a 
consecration of mind and heart and soul that 
call forth the admiration and the respect of 
every one who cares for this Congress, who 
loves it, and who believes in its purpose and 
its work. It is only just, it is only right, that 
this tribute should be paid by one who has 
worked alongside of Dr. Wendte during the 
years that are gone. 

I look forward to the future with confi- 
dence and with hope. I am satisfied more 
and more that this Congress and the move- 
ment which it represents has a great work 
before it,—to bring home again to the world 
in a clearer and more helpful way the best 
that is in religion, and to do our part in this 
in the very wisest and best way we can. 
We cannot organize our forces like the great 
ecclesiastical or dogmatic bodies, but we 
can organize ourselves in bonds of sympathy, 
in bonds of confidence, in bonds of hope, for 
the world and for humanity. It has helped, 
I believe, quite a number of us to feel that 
our work is a bigger thing than we had ever 
conceived before; that it is a deeper, truer, 
nobler thing, and that it would be a shame 
upon us if we do not do more to live up to the 
standards of thought and life and inspiration 
that have come to us through this movement 
for the service of our brethren. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


A Permanent Missionary Council for 


BY REV. WILLIAM §S. NICHOLS. 


For some years it has been the custom 
for the president of the American Unitarian 
Association to call together in council once 
a year the presidents and the secretaries of 
the local New England conferences. This 
New England Council, as it is designated, 
does not exist as a permanent organization, 
and has no definite executive function. The 
purpose of the Council is to give advice to 
the directors of the Association, through 
the president, in regard to the missionary 
problems and opportunities in the New Eng- 
land district. There is now on foot a move- 
ment, which originated in the Essex Con- 
ference, to have this New England Council 
organized permanently into an executive 
body for the purpose of a more active mis- 
sionary endeavor in New England, directly 
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answerable to the local conferences. It is 
believed that this movement will both 
vitalize the local conferences and make pos- 
sible a real increase in the number and 
strength of the Unitarian churches in New 
England. 

Our local New England conferences are 
frequently at a loss to know what to do to 
justify their existence. These conferences 
often have funds in the treasury which could 
be used for missionary work and which are 
unused year after year. To meet together 
in conference two or more times a year, and 
enjoy the fellowship and the luncheon, and 
to listen to admirable addresses and dis- 
cussions, and to pass a few resolutions, may 
be delightful and inspiring to some, but to 
many others there is the feeling of neglected 
opportunity and a questionable display of 
“faith without works.” If our conferences 
could take part in some definite and vital 
missionary work, and could feel directly re- 
sponsible for some expanding enterprise, 
and have frequent reports of opportunities 
and achievements, there would be intro- 
duced into the conference meetings a new 
life and a sense of importance which would 
greatly increase conference interest and sup- 
port. 

The New England district as a field for 
Unitarian missionary propaganda is exten- 
sive and alluring. We have here a rapidly 
increasing and changing population, pro- 
viding many new centres and conditions 
for starting new churches and attempting 
new experiments. We have here many old 
First Parish churches of honorable history 
to be preserved and encouraged against the 
disrupting forces and uncertain chances of 
an engulfing industrial and racial fluctuation 
of unprecedented magnitude. New Eng- 
land is the great American summer resort, 
affording opportunity for summer work of 
far-reaching influence. New England, more 
than any other district, is the home of Uni- 
tarianism; and here, as nowhere else, the 
Unitarian mission has a prestige and a fol- 
lowing of incalculable help in fostering new 
enterprises, The American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation has drawn upon the New England 
churches for nearly a hundred years for the 
funds to extend the liberal cause all over 
the American continent. The Unitarian 
Association is justified in making good its 
name, American, and could not have done 
otherwise, but the going so far afield was 
no evidence that there was no alluring work 
to be done nearer home. This work awaits 
the New England conferences; and the con- 
ferences, better and more fittingly than the 
A. U. A., can engage in the work with hope 
of signal success. 

At the next meeting of the various local 
conferences the delegates will be asked to 
authorize the organization of the Permanent 
New England Council. This Council will 
become an executive body. Each conference 
will be represented at the deliberations of 
the Council by its president and secretary. 
Thus the personnel of the Council will be per- 
manently provided for, and, with care and de- 
liberation, governing rules can be adopted 
so that the rights and wishes of individual 
churches and conferences can be safeguarded. 
It is likely that the Council would early pro- 
vide for a treasury, and would call for funds, 
and employ a salaried secretary who would 
become the field agent. The financial ques- 


tions involved should be openly discussed. 
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Our churches give annually a large amount 
to the American Unitarian Association and 
a smaller amount to the conference. Some 
conferences are supported by an apportioned 
assessment, and others by voluntary contri- 
butions. Most conferences take up regu- 
lar or especial contributions for missionary 
purposes. It is likely that this contributing 
could be done in some systematic and equi- 
table way, and with but slight increase in the 
amount there would be sufficient to support 
a field agent and not decrease the annual 
amount given to the A. U. A. 

To look beyond the immediate present, 
however, there need be no fear for the wel- 
fare of the Association. If for a few years 
the annual support of the Association from 
New England should suffer because of the 
demand of the New England Council, pro- 
vided that the missionary work of the Coun- 
cil was successful, the ultimate returns to 
the Association would be greatly increased 
over the present. Turning this argument 
about, it is certainly apparent to many that, 
if some new effort is not made to strengthen 
and increase the Unitarian churches in New 
England, the support of the Association in 
the near future will be decreased anyway. 
If the plan for the permanent missionary 
council is a good one and the possibility of 
progressive work is not greatly over-esti- 
mated, the financial problem need not cause 
any long misgiving. 

It is to be hopéd that all the twelve local 
State and county conferences will enter 
heartily into the plan. As soon as the con- 
ferences give their endorsement the New 
England Council will again be called to- 
gether and a permanent organization will be 
created. The importance and far-reaching 
possibility of this step calls for a clear under- 
standing and enthusiastic support. 


The Unitarian Club of Boston. 


In extending a welcome to Mr. Ronald P. 
Jones, president of the Laymen’s Club of 
London, at the meeting of the Boston Uni- 
tarian Club, April 29, as mentioned in last 
week’s Register, Hon. William S. Kyle, the 
president of the club, expressed happily the 
feelings of his fellow-travellers who enjoyed 
Mr. Jones’s hospitality in London. ‘Many 
of those present,”’ Mr. Kyle said, ‘“‘will recall 
a memorable night in London last summer 
when a band of pilgrims from these shores, 
on their way to the triennial gathering of 
religious liberals at Paris, were entertained 
with a royal hospitality. That occasion 
will ever be a delightful memory for it made 
us feel that we were not strangers in an alien 
land, but very much at home; indeed, the 
fine good fellowship of that hour, and the 
rare charm and brilliancy of it, were alone 
worth our long journey to enjoy. It would 
be difficult for us to equal that evening’s 
perfection; we can approach it in one par- 
ticular only, and that is in the spontaneous 
heartiness of our welcome to the gracious 
host of that occasion, now the guest of this 
gathering! 

“There is a peculiar pleasure in having 
English friends visit us this year, for it marks 
the end of a century of unbroken peace be- 
tween their great nation and ours, a peace 
born of mutual confidence and a deep-rooted 
friendliness, the outcome of that ‘mutual 
courtesy which ancient foes, turned lovers, 
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may befit,’ and this nation of ours is to 
celebrate that mightily significant event in 
some fine and fitting way. We may differ 
in some details of national housekeeping, but 
it is now unthinkable that lands linked by 
such enduring ties as a century of peace be- 
tokens, can ever again have differences that 
will not honorably give way to mutual good- 
will and mutual forbearance.” ‘ 

Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, in his welcome to 
Mr. Jones on behalf of the American Unita- 
rian Association, declared that the Uni- 
tarian churches in England and America 
“are more and more partners in beneficence. 
They acknowledge the same origin, the same 
traditions, the same language; the language 
which has with greater vitality and adequacy 
than any other expressed the ideals of civil 
and of religious liberty; the language of 
Milton and Hampden, of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
and of the King James version; the language 
of Washington’s Farewell Address and 
Lincoln’s Second Inaugural and Lowell’s 
Commemoration Ode.” 

Mr. Jones, in his felicitous and graceful 
response, after acknowledging many hos- 
pitalities, and extending the greetings, spoke 
of the condition of the English Unitarian 
churches, saying in part — 

“Tn a way our churches are following the 
scriptural injunction of showing their faith 
by their works. The most significant is 
what we call institutional work, particularly 
through the agency of definite missions, or 
by mission work. We call these—I think 
you use the same expression—‘institutional 
churches.’ We are often told that Unitarian- 
ism is an intellectual religion which appeals 
only to a highly trained class of mind, 
and that it has no message for the working- 
men. That is not so with us. Our most 
definite and successful sphere of work is in 
the institutional church; and, what is more, 
we have found that all these other forms of 
social service are incomplete in themselves 
unless associated with a church. ‘The uni- 
versity settlement, the undenominational 
mission, the secular Social Service Bureau— 
every organization of that sort has its de- 
votees, and they are innumerable; but the 
church mission with the church service as a 
part of its work and the centre of inspiration 
still holds its own. 

“As to the general position of the Unitarian 
public, we are, of course, faced with a great 
relaxation in the orthodox churches as to 
what we call liberal theology. On nearly 
every platform at a Unitarian meeting some- 
body will get up, generally a minister, and 
say: ‘There never has been such an oppor- 
tunity in the world for Unitarianism. Every- 
body is becoming Unitarian. Ina few years 
our churches will be dominant and we shall 
have nothing to do but to open the doors 
and ask them to walk in.’ 

“T believe that the effect of this laxity in 
the orthodox church is exactly opposite to 
that. You hear in the press, no doubt, of the 
extraordinary theological positions taken up 
by members of the orthodox church—gen- 
erally, be it said, by persons who occupy posi- 
tions of great independence, such as deans 
of cathedrals, who are in a very independent 
position, and professors in the universities. 
Fifty or sixty years ago persons who gave 
expression to the opinions which these gen- 
tlemen frequently express could not have re- 
mained where they were, and would have 
been hounded out, and we, possibly, or some 
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other non-conformist church would have 
had their support. What our zealous ad- 
vocates fail to notice is that these theoretical 
Unitarians do not have to come out now. 
They simply stay where they are, and they 
reconcile it with their consciences and remain 
members of the Established Church. Only 
recently one of our most brilliant preachers, 
himself a convert from the English Church, 
has returned to it. He has been living and 
preaching at Cambridge, and he has been con- 
vinceed by frequenting the society of the very 
eminent theological people and professors 
at Cambridge that his point of view is per- 
fectly compatible with remaining in the 
Established Church. He is lost to us, when 
fifty years ago he would have still remained 
one of our leading lights. 

“You know and you have seen the position 
taken up as to certain dogmatic points of 
theology, particularly the creeds, by these 
eminent leaders in liberal thought in the 
English Church. A vicar—this was exceed- 
ingly bold, because a vicar is in a position 
of some dependence on the authorities— 
lately wrote in the Hibbert Journal that the 
creeds are not statements of facts, but stand- 
ards of suggestion, an exceedingly diplo- 
matic and beautiful expression. A leading 
English clergyman said the other day that 
he recited the Athanasian Creed not as a 
statement which he himself believed, but 
as an interesting historical document which 
he could read with as much interest as he 
would read any other historical document. 
These people must obviously be sincere in 
remaining where they are, and the spread of 
these particular religious beliefs is not in 
itself numerically helping the avowed Uni- 
tarian Church; rather the other way about. 
In regard to the creeds, it has been said by 
the orthodox opponents of these particular 
people that instead of reciting the creed and 
saying, ‘I believe,’ they say, ‘Surely we all 
feel.’ 

“Perhaps we imagine that that tendency is 
much more wide-spread in the orthodox 
churches than it is. These particular people 
are brilliant leaders without any followers. 
There are, after all, very few of them, and 
we Unitarians in England seldom come in 
contact with the enormous mass of absolutely 
unmoved, old-fashioned orthodoxy which 
still exists. Some of the church papers will 
astound you by the obscurantist point of 
view which they still continue to adopt, appar- 
ently with acceptance to their leaders. ‘Two 
years ago I heard at the parish church at 
the Lizard in Cornwall—certainly a very 
remote part of England—the vicar preach 
about the Book of Revelation, which he said 
was certainly by far the most valuable book 
in the Bible, not even excepting the Gospels, 
because it provided us in the account of the 
adoration of the Lamb with an exact account 
of the function of divine service as performed 
in heaven, and in accordance as we could 
approximate the English service to that par- 
ticular ceremonial (I don’t know how he 
proposed to approximate it), so we should 
more nearly approach the perfection of the 
act of worship. That caused no surprise to 
his congregation; on the other hand, I heard 
afterward in the church expressions of the 
greatest admiration for his sermon and for 
the thoughts which were contained in it. 

““That is the kind of thing we hardly ever 
come in contact with except by accident. 
At the same time, the existence of it shows 
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that the Unitarian churches and what they 
stand for are not the least bit less necessary 
to-day than they ever were. We have still, 
in different ways, perhaps, from those we 
used to have, a very important work to do.” 

Prof. Bliss Perry, in his address on ‘‘’The 
Puritan Ideal as revealed in Emerson’s 
Journals,” gave a most delightful and im- 
pressive review of the recently published 
journals, which reveal vividly the workings 
of the mind of the great philosopher and the 
development of his ideas. His own name for 
his journals, Dr. Perry said, was a thrifty 
New England name. He called them his 
“bank” —that is, the storehouse of his im- 
pressions. Returning from a walk he would 
note in his journal the golden thoughts sug- 
gested by his impressions of the day. ‘There 
is a careful alphabetical index to each volume, 
and when preparing a lecture or an essay he 
would turn to this record of the happiest 
moments of that happiest of minds and make 
selections, which he would arrange according 
to the laws of rhetoric, of which he was such 
a master. In the journals we see him as a 
boy in the Latin School, then as a college 
student, then during his pulpit career; we 
see the history of his break with the church, 
and the development of thought which led 
up to his Divinity School Address. 

Dr. Perry read many interesting extracts 
from the journals, one of which, ‘at the time 
of the war with Mexico, has peculiar appro- 
priateness to-day: ‘‘We could conquer Mex- 
ico,’ he said, “‘but it would be like a man 
swallowing arsenic.”” ‘The gospel preached 
by Emerson, Dr. Perry said in closing, “‘is 
the old Puritan theory of the strong individual 
who takes his own burden and in so doing 
carries the burden of the community.” 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


REV. WILLIAM 1. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


The Meadville Seémmer Institute. 


The sixth Summer Institute for Religious 
Education will be held at Meadville, Pa., 
beginning June 22 and closing July 3. The 
program is now complete and ready for cir- 
culation. It promises a course of instruc- 
tion of the highest value. ‘There will be 
five courses of lectures and conferences, as 
follows:— 


1. Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, A.B., B.D., 
will give a course of ten lectures on ‘‘The 
New Testament and Our Religious Life.’ 
His topics are: ‘‘ Are the Gospels History or 
Myth?” ‘‘The Eschatology of the Gos- 
pels’; ‘‘The Miraculous Elements in the 
Gospels”; ‘‘The First Three Gospels and the 
Fourth”; ‘‘The Religion and Theology of the 
Gospels”; ‘The Last Supper and the Lord’s 
Supper’; “The Death of Jesus, Its Cause 
and Results’’; ‘‘ The Resurrection and Eternal 
Life”; “The Church in the New Testament”; 
“The New Testament in the Church.” 

2. Prof. Edwin D. Starbuck, Ph.D., will 
give a series of ten lectures on “‘The Psy- 
chological Basis of Religious Teaching.’ 
The lecture-topics are: “The Submerged 
Nine-tenths of Life”; ‘‘ Processes of Mental 
Ripening”; ‘The Letter and the Spirit of 
Teaching”; ‘‘How can Wisdom be Taught?” 
“Correlation and Character”; ‘‘ Habits of 
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Feeling and Personality”’; ‘‘Education of the 
Will’; “Religion and Citizenship”; “Soc- 
rates the Teacher’; ‘‘Jesus the Teacher.” 

3. Rev. William H. Boocock, M.A., will 
lecture daily during the first week on “Re- 
ligious Education in the Church School.” 
His topics are the following: ‘The Modern 
Conception of Religious Education”; ‘The 
Correlation.of Educational Agencies in the 
Local Church”’; “‘The Application of Graded 
Lessons and Their Problems”; ‘The Church 
School in Relation to the Home”; ‘The 
Relation of the Pastor to the Church School.” 

4. Rev. Florence Buck, associate secretary 
of this Department, will conduct eight lect- 
ure-teaching sessions, under the general 
title “Methods of Teaching.” Specimen 
lessons from the Beacon Series will be used. 
The topics will be: ‘‘The Teacher’s Prepa- 
ration for Teaching’; “‘Illustrations of 
Lesson Preparation”’; ‘‘Ways of Using the 
Teaching Period’’; ‘‘Illustrations of Teach- 
ing Method” (two lectures); ‘“‘The Pupil’s 
Part in the Teaching Process’; ‘‘Hand 
Work, its Use and Abuse”; “The Special 
Function of the Sunday-school Teacher.” 

5. Rev. William I. Lawrance, Dean of 
the Institute, will deliver the opening lecture 
on Monday evening, June 22, on “The 
Spirit of the Place.” He will give two Old 
Testament Bible lecture-readings on ‘‘The 
First Isaiah” and ‘‘The Second Isaiah,’ will 
conduct two conferences, one on “How to 
use Text-books’”’ and one on ‘‘The School, 
the Church, and the Home,” will give the 
closing address to the school, and will preach 
in the church on Sunday, June 28. 

There will be a regular morning chapel 
service, and a good-night candle-light ser- 
vice under the trees. Full as the days are, 
it is planned that there shall be excursions 
and recreations daily. 

The prospects for a large attendance are 
good. ‘Not only are our Unitarian churches 
in the Meadville conference already showing 
much interest, but several liberal German 
churches in Cincinnati, 
Cleveland are making plans to send dele- 
gations. Those who have known this Sum- 
mer Institute in past years know that its 
dominant spirit is that of consecration to a 
high calling. There seems to be no doubt 
that the approaching session will abound 
with that spirit. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


The Student hastetant Work. 


This report from one of our college town 
centres, namely, Lincoln, Neb., relative to 
the work of the student assistants there, 
may not be amiss at this time. 


We seem to have succeeded in reaching 
an unusually large number of students. 
The number of students at the regular church 
service sometimes exceeds fifty, and I think 
we have more than seventy-five who attend 
more or less frequently. Since very little 
is known in this Western country about 
Unitarian or even any other liberal churches, 
there-is considerable difficulty in getting 
students out to our church at all, and when 
they come they usually feel hesitant about 
affiliating themselves very much with us. 


Pittsburgh, and | 
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To attract the attention of open-minded 
young people who do not realize that we 
offer what they have ceased to look for in 
a religious organization, we advertise—by 
displays in the college paper and by circular- 
izing the entire student body of the univer- 
sity with postal cards. The money for the 
latter work—printing, postage, and adver- 
tising—was furnished us by the American 
Unitarian Association in a special appropria- 
tion. 

We have a students’ class, which meets 
every Sunday after the sermon, which we 
call the Students’ Liberal Religious Union. 
I presume this is not quite like the Young 
People’s Religious Union in that our students 
do not become thoroughly acquainted with 
each other. A nucleus of people who are 
interested in the work and are acquainted, 
however, helps to arrange a series of ad- 
dresses by speakers, usually faculty members 
of the university, on topics related to a seri- 
ous view of life. These meetings are gen- 
erally well attended, from twenty to forty 
being present. 

The first Friday of each month we have 
a party at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Weatherly for all the students and young 
people of the church, and endeavor by this 
means to further their acquaintance with 
each other. The parties are very well en- 
joyed by all who attend; but, unfortunately, 
there is considerable difficulty in getting 
those who need them most to attend them. 
We send out written invitations five or six 
days in advance to all whom we think would 
be sufficiently interested to come, but still 
cannot get them out as we would like to. 
Of course there are so many attractions by 
the university organizations and the enter- 
tainments of the city, that most of us are 
hard pressed for time. 

Miss Elizabeth Hyde, the other assistant, 
and I try to look up and call upon new stu- 
dents whom we hear about through family 
or friends. It is a good thing to do, if at- 
tended to by one who is a good mixer. 

The monthly paper and calendar published 
by the church is sent to all students whose 
names we secure when they come to the 
morning service. We have been getting an 
interesting number of student members of 
the church during the past four years, 
starting with two or three and now having 
eighteen. Each year we lose our best mem- 
bers, of course, by graduation, so that or- 
ganization in the fall is always a good deal of 
a problem. Some of our seniors come back 
for graduate work, however, and _ these 
people have done us a great deal-of service. 

The appropriations from your society 
have been especially helpful to the cause of 
liberal religion in our student community 
because of the fact that the local church is 
supported chiefly by members of the uni- 
versity faculty and other professional people 
of moderate means whose resources are 
taxed to the utmost to pay the ordinary ex- 
penses of the church. If it were not for the 
money to employ student assistants, Mr. 
Weatherly would be seriously handicapped 
in his efforts to reach the young people in 
the university who are in so many cases 
breaking loose from traditional orthodoxy 
and need religious thought adequate to their 
new intelligence. 

Very respectfully 
CLARK DICKINSON, 
vy : Student Assistant. 
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Announcements. 


The last meeting of the Ministers’ Mon- 
day Club for the season will be held on May 
II, at eleven o’clock a.m., 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. Rev. John L. Marsh of Bolton will 
preside. Rev. George W. Cutter, M.D., 
of Watertown will speak on “‘Race Improve- 
ment.” Discussion open to all. 


The sixty-second annual meeting of the 
Western Unitarian Conference will be held 
with the First Unitarian Society, Chicago, 
at Memorial Chapel, 57th Street and 
Woodlawn Avenue, Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday, May 18, 19, and 20. The Con- 
ference supper will be at the City Club, Mon- 
day evening, with Mr. E. L. Richardson Of 
Milwaukee as toastmaster, and Rev. Minot 
Simons, Mrs. Leonard Peterson, Mr. M. H. 
Cazier, and Rev. EF. R. Shippen as speakers. 
Business session Tuesday morning; Alliance 
meeting with addresses by Mrs. E. R. Ship- 
pen and Mrs. Claude U. Gilson in the after- 
noon; platform meeting in the evening, when 
Rey. F.S. C. Wicks and Rev. A. L. Weatherly 
will speak on ‘“‘A Modern Interpretation of 
Religion.” This ‘‘Interpretation’’ will be 
continued Wednesday morning by Rev. R. 
S. Loring and Rev. E. D. Martin. The 
afternoon has been reserved for open con- 
ference, and a service of worship in the 
evening will close the Conference with a 
sermon by Rev. F. A. Gilmore. 


Meetings. 


THE JOSEPH PRIESTLEY CONFERENCE,— 
At the annual meeting, held with the Church 
of Our Father, Lancaster, Pa., April 29, the 
following officers were elected for 1914-15: 
president, Mr. A. D. Warner, Wilmington, 
Del.; vice-presidents, Mr. M. TT. Garvin, 
Lancaster, Pa., and Mrs, W. M. Gilbert, 
Vineland, N.J.; secretary and treasurer, 
Mrs. J. T, Rorer, Philadelphia. 


Churches. 


DorcuHESTER, Mass.—Christ Church, Rev. 
George F, Pratt: The annual business meeting 
was held April 27, with a large attendance 
despite the rain. The treasurer announced 
all bills paid; and reports from all depart- 
ments showed the most prosperous year for 
a decade, and evoked much enthusiasm. 
The Sunday-school numbers two hundred 
and twenty officers and pupils, and makes 
gains each week. 


Uxsripcr, Mass.—The First Parish, Rev. 
A, N. Foster: The Sunday-school continues 
to show a healthy growth, which is very 
gratifying. The kindergarten has been suc- 


Marriages. 


At Wollaston, Mass., April 29, in Wollaston Unitarian 
church, by Rev. Carl G. Horst, John Leland Brigham of 
Westboro, Mass., and Miss Mary Belle Sawyer of Boston, 


Deaths. 


COMSTOCK—In Hubbardston, April 30, William G. 
Comstock, 87 years, 3 months, 26 days. 


BRIGGS.—In Wollaston, Mass., April 29, Mary Louisa 
Briggs, aged 72 years and 1 day, wife of A. H. Bnggs. A 
member of the Wollaston Unitarian church, and for many 
years a member of the Church of the Disciples, which she 
joined when that church held services in Indiana Place. 
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CHARLOTTE McHALE. 


My eldest daughter, Charlotte, died at our home, Mari- 
anna, Fla., April 28, after a long illness covering several 
months. She was always a consistent Unitarian, and passed 
away full of hope and trust. During her long illness I 
have received many letters from all over the North and 
East full of sympathy and love, for all of which I am sin- 
cerely grateful. Francis M. McHAte. 


CHARLES G. HATHAWAY. 
1845-1914. 

On the eleventh day of April, in Plymouth, his well- 
loved native town, the spirit of Charles G. Hathaway 
slipped the slight bond of this life, and entered upon “the 
higher labors of his grander years.” 

Mr. Hathaway was educated in the Plymouth schools. 
He began his life-work here, in the Plymouth National 
Bank. Later, he removed to Randolph. While cashier 
of the National Bank in Randolph, with his noble wife, 
Mary Stoddard Hathaway, he was largely instrumental 
in establishing our Church of the Unity in that community. 

With the intensity which characterized his every in- 
terest, Mr. Hathaway, returning to Plymouth as president 
of the strong Old Colony National Bank, enlisted in the 
support of local good causes, notably in the maintenance 
of the honorable and high traditions of the First Parish. 
Any appeal for aid, in community or church, received 
from him instant and generous response. Many whom 
he helped never knew whence help came; he wished it so, 
always. His heavy professional responsibilities were 
borne with scrupulous care and faithfulness, 

In 1902, Mrs. Hathaway passed away, after a life of 
service and of love. The mainstay of her husband’s days 
was gone, yet he ceased not to spend, and be spent. In 
1912, while in Italy with his father, the only son, Le 
Baron Hathaway, went from this life very suddenly. 
After this tragedy, the brave devotion of the son’s wife 
sustained the father during the brief remainder of his 
earthly pilgrimage. But his eyes were lifted up to the 
heavens, his dearest country; and on Saturday, the 11th 
of April, after a severe illness, God quieted his spirit. 

A life of singular purity, constancy, and unselfishness 
should not pass unmarked. Mr. Hathaway was honest 
and just and true. His friendship, not widely given, was 
sincere and whole-hearted. His integrity was without 
spot, and the current of his life was clear and sweet. His 
passing was like the fading of a bell-tone upon the air, 
leaving in all hearts a sense of yearning and great thank- 
fulness. 

“The memorial of virtue is immortal . . . throughout all 
time it marcheth, crowned in triumph, victorious in the 
prizes that are undefiled.” 


AMP FRIAR TUCK, Lake Tahanto, Harvard, 
Mass. Established 1894. Rev. and Mrs. Lyman 
Greenman can accommodate in their camp this summer a 
few more boys between the ages of eight and fifteen. 
Water and country sports. Trips to Concord and other 
historic places. Season, June 20to September 5. Address, 
2237 Maine Street, Quincy, Ill 


$375.00 sommertoor EUROPE 
60 Days. Cultured and Refined Clientéle. 


THE SHELTON PARTIES, 
294 Washington Street - Boston, Mass. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


GLENSIDE 


For Chronic, Nervous, and Mild Mental Diseases 
MABEL D. ORDWAY, M.D. 


6 Parley Vale, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Telephone, Jamaica 44 


THE TEMPLETON 


TEMPLETON, MASS. 


Opens for the season May 29th. Why not try it for 
June? ~ It is most desirable for rest, and will give you 
the best of service. Garage facilities. 125 rooms. 
Pure spring water. Fresh farm products. 


Address MANAGER. 


Box A - 
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cessful in securing a new piano for the little 
room, and also other equipment for distinctive 
work with the little children. Many words 
of congratulation were spoken April 26, 
when the new piano was used for the first 
time. The closing vesper service of the 
season was held on Sunday afternoon, 
May 3. Miss Lotta M. Smith, contralto, 
of Worcester, was the soloist, and the 
pastor spoke on ‘‘Matthew Arnold, Critic 
and Poet.” 
Personals. 


Hon. William H. Taft has been elected 
president of the Hampton Institute board of 
trustees, to succeed the late Robert C. 
Ogden, who had served for many years the 
cause of education in the South. Mr. Taft, 
at the forty-sixth anniversary exercises of 
Hampton Institute, presented to the trustees 
the candidates for certificates and academic 
diplomas. 


Dr. Charles P. Putnam. 

In Dr. Charles P. Putnam the Society for 
Helping Destitute Mothers and Infants has 
lost one of the group that founded the work 
forty years ago. During all these years his 
name has been associated with it; and ten 
years ago, when we were incorporated, he 
became our first (and only) president. 

It would be difficult to say in words what 
we owe to his generous kindness, unfailing 
interest, and constant sympathy. He has 
always been ready to help us in every pos- 
sible way. Often in the earlier period he 
gave much valuable time to visiting our 
infants when we needed medical advice for 
them. His attitude toward our patients was 
never that of the official charity worker, but 
always one of kindly personal interest. 

In him we have lost a friend whose place 
can never be filled. 

Lm14n FREEMAN CLARKE, 
Secretary. 


Service Books Wanted. 


Rev. Arthur Hayes Sargent has started 
a new Unitarian movement at North Bend, 
Ore., and is anxious to get song and service 
books for the use of his newly organized 
Sunday-school. Any Sunday-school having 
on hand used but still usable copies of the 
Book of Song and Service, Heart and Voice, 
The Carol, or Unity Services and Songs will 
be doing a good work by forwarding them 
to Mr. Sargent. To avoid duplication, it 
will be well to notify me before forwarding 
the books. Wiiiiam I. LAWRANCE. 


The Library at Marianna, Fla. 


The new library at Marianna, Fla., is 
opened and in full running order. Some one 
shipped me two boxes without writing to 
me or sending a bill of lading. The way- 
bill has arrived, but the shipment has been 
lost or miscarried somewhere in transit. I 
cannot tell where the shipment started, and 
if the person who sent it will communicate 
with me, so I can find out the place of con- 
signment, I can have the lost boxes traced. 
Another box came on which I had charges 
to pay, and there is no way of finding out 
whence it came. Possibly the charges were 
prepaid and the railroads received double 
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charges. 


I would ask all persons who have | April = 


received no acknowledgment from me of the 
receipt of their contributions of books to 
send me the original bills of lading. 
Francis M. McHAte. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged. .........22+:eeeseueee $43,127.17 
April 27. Church of the Unity, St. Louis, Mo. 

Branch Women’s Alliance......... 10.00 
27. Society in Wichita, Kan............. 10.00 
27. Society in Calgary, Alberta.......... 10.00 
27. Society in Laconia, N.H............. I5.00 
27. Sunday School, Laconia, N.H........ 5.00 
27. Society in Amherst, Mass............ 0.14 
27. All Souls’ Church, New York, N.Y.... 900.00 
27. Society in Indianapolis, Ind.......... 62.50 
27. Society in Plymouth, Mass.......... 140.00 
27. Sunday School, Plymouth, Mass...... I0.00 
27. Disciples School, Church of the Dis- 

ciples, Boston, Mass.............. 30.01 
27. Society in Gloucester, Massi.: 008 * 40.00 
27. Society in Marshfield Hills, Mass... ... 10.50 
27. Society in Rockland, Mass........... 21.50 
27. Society in Waterbury, Conn see 5.00 
27. Society in Alameda, Cal............. 26.05 
27. Society in Potter Place, N.H......... 3.00 
27. Society in Andover N.H............ 60.00 
27. Society in Shirley, Mass............. 22.00 
28. Society in Medfield, Mass., additional I.00 
28. Society in Brattleboro, WES 2 ME 66.65 
28. Society in North Andover, Mass...... 87.38 
28. Society in Troy, N:Y.........-0--05 10.00 
28. First Church, Philadelphia, Passe I,000.00 
28. Society in Berlin, Mass.............. 30.00 
28. Society in Stoneham, IMASG oc 's.5,'s-6 ene 10.00 
28. Society in New Orleans, | rae 75.00 
28. Society in Montpelier, SER y phe 200.75 
28. Society in Kennebunk, Me...... 1.00 
28. Sunday School, Yarmouth, Me.. 3.50 
28. First Society, Somerville, Mass. . I51.50 
28. Liberal Christian Church, Wilton, N.H. 100.10 
28. Society in Burlington, NEI ANE 245.37 
28. Society in East Bridgewater, Ma: 78.52 
28. Third Church, Chicago, Ill...... 5.00 
28. First Parish, Dedham, Mass 182.00 
28. Society in Baltimore, Md.. 50.00 
28. Society in Sherborn, Ma: 7.00 
28. Society in Groton, Mass. . 62.00 
28. Society in Roslindale, Mass.. 30.45 
28. Unity Church, Brooklyn, N. 

OMA eer kit satire pci biee < 7.00 
28. First Society, Montague, Mass 8.00 
28. Montague, Mass., Branch Women’s 

AVA Ce aircias eiajelsts <is'0 2.00 
28. Society in Revere, Mass. 10.00 
28. Society in Salt Lake City, Utah...... 20.00 
28. Society in Chelmsford, Mass..,...... 19.05 
28. First Society, Pittsburgh, ae ction 150.00 
BBS ACB ries jatara ofa rie o's’ alajueis'a diese alm she 50.00 
28. Society in Pembroke, Mass.......... 5.00 
28. Society in San Diego, Cal............ 75.00 
28. Second Society, Brookline, Mass...... 40.00 
28. Society in Fall River, Mass.......... 196.75 
28. Society in North Easton, Mass....... 675.34 
28. Society in Scituate, Mass............ 12.00 
28. Society in West Upton, Mass......... 70.00 
28. Society in Belfast, Me., additional. . 1.00 
28. Society in Brookfield, Massic.sfosce. 35.00 
28. Society in Brockton, PM ipisatcd gS Soe 92.30 
28. First Society, Lowell, Mass., addi- 

PIOVAIER Ee ethan salt «ss Abale tiene 14.00 
29. Society in New London, Conn........ 20.00 
29. Society in Ayer, Mass., additional. . 10.00 
29. South Memorial Church, Worcester, 

RN eR tone in a viel an ah 9 sen pin'n 112.42 
29. First Church, Buffalo, N.Y........... 200.00 
29. Society in Gardner, me aa pital sine alae 25.00 
29. Society in Franklin, N Rae eee 161.00 
29. Mrs. Olive Swan Williams, Cambridge, A 

Rae Pei nalc tis <ta niga swe ms mise bts 50,00 
29. Society in Hyde Park, Mass........., 17.86 
29. Society in Dunkirk, N.Y............. 30.00 
29. First Society, Providence, R.L., addi- 

RONEN eettanties Seossiee tcc wee shane 200.00 
29. Lenox Ave. Church, New York, N.Y... 100.00 
29, Society in Montreal, Can............ 310.00 
29. Society in Brewster, MASS 0s ccnaetton 27.00 
29. Society in Bloomington, Ill........... 20.00 
29. Society in Dighton, Mass............ 12.00 
29. Society in Quincy, Ill................ 17.12 
29. Second Parish, Worcester, Mass...... 445.20 
29. First Parish, Brookline, "Mass., addi- 

| Re we 26.00 
29. Society in Houlton, Me.............. 50.00 
29. Society in Manchester, W.Bicia dete us 200.00 
29. Christ Church, Dorchester, Mass... . . 15.00 
29. Society in Needham, Bs P< cecepaie 25.05 
29. Society in Lawrence, Kan........... 40.00 
29. All Souls’ Church, Washington, D.C... 525.00 
29. Society in Lancaster, Mass., additional 200.00 
20- ee E. Thayer, Lancaster, Mass..... 50.00 
29. Society in Harvard, Mass. .......... 21.23 
29. Channing Religious Society, Newton, 

ES oe eng eee 5 ee 215.31 
29. Society in Leicester, Mass........... 23.00 
29. Miss mate Fiske, Cambridge, Mass. 5.00 
29. Society in Denver, on ee eB 67.74 
29. Society in Newton Centre, Mass...... 50.00 
29. Society in Weston, Mass............ 500.00 
29. Society in Fitchburg, Mass........... 205.96 
29. Society in Clinton, Mass., additional. 8.00 
29. Society in Quincy, Mass............. 200.00 
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Society in Oakland, Cal............ «= $30.00 
9. Third Society, Hingham, Mass... .... 3-30 
pi Society in Hartford, Conn. (including 

$50;8 loving memory of Rev. Joseph 
sa elinsfe-a oon geet (aie Seana a 164.11 

30. First ' Society, Cambridge, Mass., addi- 
ilomall. fi SV. Ses See ee 20.00 

30. Unity Church, Worcester, Mass., 
Branch Women’s ANCE ss asi 50.00 
30. Society i in Youngstown, Ohio........ 30.00 
30. Society in Mt. Pleasant, Mich........ 5.00 
30. Society in West Bridgewater, Mass.. 25.00 
30. First Society, Lowell, Mass., additional 25.00 
30. Society in Carlisle, Mass. a abies 8.00 
30. Society in.Orange, N.J.............. 50.00 
-30. Society in Burlington, Vt. .......... 35-00 

30. First ReveeEe Society in Roxbury, 
MIMIASS 2,2 = o- « cicteaetalere eure eo 408.41 
30. Society in Toronto, Can. ........... 50.00 
30... Society inSaco,..Me...2...tclcti< teen 63.75 
30. Sunday School, Exeter, N.H.......... 5.00 
30. Society in Rockland, Mass., additional 1.00 
30. Society in Brighton, Mass. .......... 100.00 
30. Society in East Boston, Mass. ....... 50.00 
30. Society in Belmont, Mass., additional 230.50 
30. Society in Kingston, Mass. Jc « Gace 55-00 
30. Society in Norwell, Mass. ........... 25.00 
30. Society in Wollaston, Mass. 50.00 
30. Society in Cohasset, ‘Mass. 100.00 
30. Society in Bolton, Mass . 20.00 
30. Society in Harvard, Mass. 32-75 
30. Society in Milford, N.H. 7.50 
30. Society in Urbana, Ill. .. 15.00 
30. Society in N orthboro, Massso32 228 20.25 
30. Church of the Unity, Worcestel Manes iz 112.00 
30. Society in Reading, Mass.. 75.00 
30. Society in Ann Arbor, Mich 25.00 
30. Associate Members........ 38.50 


THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL 


WILL BE HELD IN 


TREMONT TEMPLE 


Wednesday, May 27, 1914, 
at 6 p.m. 


HON. CURTIS GUILD 


WILL PRESIDE. 


HON. SAMUEL W. McCALL, REV. A. M, 
RIHBANY, and J. RANDOLPH COOLIDGE, 
Jr., Esq., will speak. 


Tickets for the dinner at $2.50 each will be for sale at the 
bookstore of Messrs. W. B. CtarKEe Co., 26 Tremont 
Street, on and after Wednesday, May 20, between the 
hours of 9 and 4 o’clock. 


Applications for tickets may be made to the Secretary, 
beer by check, and will be filled in the order 
receiv! 


First Balcony and front row of Second Balcon: pn 


$1z; remainder Second Balcony, 50 cents, for 
feel interested only in the speaking. 


Music as usual during the afternoon and evening. 
Speaking will begin at 7.15 o’clock. 
Nctice the change in the day that the tickets go on sale. 
F. W. Porter, Secretary, 
31 Exchange Street, Lynn. 
Telephone, Lynn 3231 or 4678-W. 


POINT BREEZE. 


Inn and bungalows, located on an island off the coast. 
The woods, fields, and rocky shores, the pure sea air scented 
with the odor of evergreen trees, make an attractive pare 


uiet and homelike. Accommodates sixty. Booklet. 


ress, J. H. Ambrose, Medomak, Me. 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904, 


Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) self- 
<< and able to retain her infant in her moe 


Works without an institution. Personal friendship, ad- 
vice and careful supervision have availed during forty years 
to save the lives of thousands of infants and enabled thou- 


sands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. we y 


many we remain in relations for years. 


Not intended for the depraved, the feeble-minded, or 


those requiring institutional care. 


Present, CHARLES P. PUTNAM, M.D. 

Secretary, Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE. 

TREASURER, Mes. BERTRAM GREENE (Louise Adéle 
Greene), 382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Agent, Miss E. M. LOCKE, 279 Tremont 
Boston, Mass. 


* 
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April 30. Society in Beverly, Mass., additional. 

30. Second Society, Lynn, Mass. A 

30. Society in Toledo, Ohio .... 
. Sunday School, Toledo, Ohio. 
. Society in Peterboro, N.H. 
. Society in Attleboro, Mass........... 
. Society in Tyngsboro, Mass.......... 
. Society in Dallas, Tex..........,.... 
. Cincinnati, Ohio, Branch Women’s Al- 


MAMCE Ma hema tite cone crmcs e's +4. 
. North 
ti 


$64.00 
323-39 
150.00 
20.00 
97-37 
25.00 


30. Society, Salem, Mass., addi- 

OMA = Teta eivicinjnis\ci’s a os oncraes sixic 118.00 
30. Society in Holyoke, Mass............ 14.30 
30. Society in Chicopee, Mass. .......... 5.00 
30. Society in Winnisquam, N.H......... 1.25 
30. Society in Randolph, Mass. ......... 10.00 
30. Society in Groton, Mass., additional... 5.00 
30. Second Socie 7.00 
30. Society in Neponset, Mass. 20.00 
30. Society in Davenport, Ia 10.00 


30. Society in Detroit, Mich 100.00 
30. Third Society, Cambridge, Mass. 10.00 
30. Society in Eugene, Ore. ............ 25.00 
30. iety in Framingham, Mass. ...... 81.53 
30. First Unitarian Society in Newton 

(West Newton), Mass..........-., 1,600.00 
30. Westminster Society, Providence, R.I. 115.89 
30. Society in Taunton, Mass. .......5.. 235.50 
30. Society in Seattle, Wash............. 50.00 
30. Society in Weston, Mass., additional —_ 100.00 
30. Society in Northampton, Mass, ..... 56.36 
30. Sunday School, Hamilton, Ont....... 5.00 

ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 

DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 

April 27. Sunday School, Fitchburg, Mass. .... 10.00 
27. Sunday School, Green Harbor, Mass... 2.00 
27. Society in Shirley, Mass. .........-. 5.00 
28. Sunday School, North Andover, Mass. 10.00 
28. Montpelier, Vt., Branch Women’s Alli- 

TG aes ae Serr eases aca I§.00 
28. Montpelier, Vt., Junior Branch 

Women’s Alliance ..........-.++- 5.00 
28. Sunday School, Montpelier, Vt... 15.00 
28. Sunday School, Sherborn, Mass. 2.00 
28. Sunday School, Brattleboro, Vt. ..... 3-50 
28. Sunday School, Ridgewood, N.J. .... 3.00 
29. Wayland, Mass., Branch Women’s Alli- 

ce oN AE ee 2.00 
30. Sunday School, Jamestown, N.Y. .... 2.00 
30. Toronto, Can., Branch Women’s Alli- 

aS A eer ARE eon ey eee 25.00 
30. Sunday School, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 10.00 
30. Sunday School, Santa Barbara, Cal. . 12.00 
30. First Parish, Cambridge, Mass., 

Branch Women’s Alliance.........- 15.00 
30. Friends, through the President........ 75-00 
30. Sunday School, Watertown, Mass.. ... 5.00 

RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

April 27. All Souls’ Church, New York, N.Y. ... 100,00 

27. Second Church, Brookline, Mass., 
Branch Women’s Alliance ........ 5.00 
27. Society in Andover, N.H...........-+ 5.00 
28. Sunday School, Northfield, Mass...... 5.00 
28. North Easton, Mass., Branch Women’s 
eure. Brey Sis aUlysip o's. 10,00 
29. Sunday School, Needham, Mass. ..... 10,00 
29. Sunday School, Beverly, Mass. ...... 35-00 
29. Sunday School, First Society, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.....2........--++: 5-00 
30. First Church, Salem, Mass., Branch 
Women’s Alliance ...........-++ 10.00 
30. Society in Newton Centre, Mass.. 10.00 
30. Sunday School, Louisville, Ky. : 15.00 
30. Sunday School, Urbana, Ill........... 5.00 
30. Hawes Sunday School, South Boston, 


. 5.00 
30. 800.00 
30. Westminster Society, Providence, R.1.. 10.00 
30. Sunday School, Northampton, Mass... 3.85 


WINNIPEG, MAN., CHURCH BUILDING. 
April 29. Cam! 


100.00 


$50,274.33 
Henry M. Wiuuiams, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


The Isles of Shoals Meetings. 


These meetings promise to be of great 
interest and help this year. ‘The dates are 
July 12 to 19, inclusive, for the summer 
meetings, and July 20 to 27 for the Sunday- 

_ school Institute. 

_ The rates at both the Oceanic and the 
Appledore will be $12 per week per person, 
with the exception of a few of the more 
a table rooms, which will be $14 per week. 
Those wishing reservation of rooms and 


The Christian Register 


membership certificate should communicate 
with the undersigned as early as possible. 
Each person must take a membership 
certificate to receive the reduced rates,— 
$1 per person for each week. Please state 
name. in full, accommodations desired, and 
exact dates for which reservations are to be 
made. 
Cary B. WETHERELL, 
1 Fuller Place, 
*- Cambridge, Mass. 


An Invitation to a Clarke and Hale 
Memorial at Forest Hills. 


The churches of Greater Boston and others 
within convenient distance are invited by 
the Disciples Guild to attend a service at 
Forest Hills, on Sunday, May to, the day 
proving pleasant, at 4 p.m. Rev. Henry 
Wilder Foote will speak of James Freeman 
Clarke, and Rev. Edward Cummings will 
speak of Edward Everett Hale. Rev. 
Abraham M. Rihbany will offer a prayer of 
consecration, and Mrs. Clara B. Beatley 
will give poetical selections. It is hoped that 
many friends will be present, and that 
especially our young people will come to 
these sacred shrines and feel the touch of 
their spirit. ; 

The Forest Hills Elevated station is with- 
in ten minutes’ walk of the entrance. All 
who meet at the entrance gate before four 
o’clock will be guided to the place of service. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The prayer of Solomon for an understand- 
ing heart does not represent the need of 
the ancient king only, but rather a universal 
need in all time. Allusion has been made 
before to the correlation of thought in 
lectures of different courses where no arrange- 
ment has been made for such agreement. 
In her address to the Wednesday morning 
class, Miss Edith Jones, from her seventeen 
years’ experience as parish assistant at 
Bulfinch Place Church, gave as the first 
necessity for a parish worker just what the 
specialist would recommend for the social 
worker—the possession for which the ancient 
king prayed. In one phrase or another this 
advice has been given repeatedly: ‘‘Under- 
stand your people, understand the situation, 
before making plans.”’ 

Further advice was given in the summing 
up, that the plans made should contribute 
to the usefulness and progress of a person or 
organization, and, finally, a strong plea was 
made for unity in the various efforts of the 
church, which is another way of saying that 
we need, more and more, to relate our 
endeavors one to another and to co-operate 
in our undertakings. Thus the main springs 
for action in all human endeavors are real- 
ized in their full importance, whether in 
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the Sunday-school or church or in the 
particular efforts of the church or other 
agency for social welfare. Understanding, 
usefulness, unity, are significant words for 
graduates and undergraduates of the school 
and for those who have not had a part in its 
instruction. 


Bere and Chere. 


A California firm is selling eucalyptun 
charcoal at $24 a ton, as against $20 a ton 
for oak charcoal. Since most of the Cali- 
fornia-grown eucalypts do not make good 
lumber, uses for other products of the tree 
are being sought. 


“As a matter of terminology,” asks a 
correspondent in The Times, “‘is it too late 
to protest against the use of the word 
‘Modernism’ to describe the position of 
English liberal Churchmen? In theology, as 
in other departments of knowledge, science 
is the same for us all; but Modernism is 
historically a Latin movement, represented 
by men of Latin race, in the Latin or Roman 
Church. It suggests M, Loisy and the 
Vatican as unmistakably as the New Theo- 
logy suggests Mr. R. J. Campbell and the 
City Temple. Suum cuique. Suggestion 
counts for much in such matters; from a 
confusion of names it is easy to pass to a 
confusion of thought and of things.” 


$1.00 $1.50 
2.00 2.50 
$3.50 
$5.00 § 7.50 
10.00 12.50 
15.00 to 35.00 


Va 


dd 


Lan 


@.« BONELESS 
IVY? AND SEMI- 
Ye BONELESS 


“IT CUNGS§” 


CORSETS 


In Coutille; Tricot; Doeskin; Suéde; 
and Italian Silk 
Ivy, La Loutsz, and Bon Ton MopEts. 


Palmer’s Corset Store 


52 WINTER STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


to science. ‘or catalogue. 


- MAINE 
MFG.CO. 


“The Chest with the Chill in It’”’ 


The famous “ STONE!WHITE” has provision chamber walledjwith SOLID 
STONE, White as!Snow; tight as an aquarium, indestructible, Ice-cold., easily 
kept gleaming andglistening- Solid stone is the greatest cold-retainer known 

i n 


REFRIGERATOR 


NASHU 
N.H. 
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Pleasantrics. 


It was not Mrs. Twickembury, but a Bos- 
ton newspaper, that this week told of horses 
“‘comparisoned in gilded trappings.” 


Pat: ‘‘Yis, sorr, wur-rk is scarce, but Oi got 
a job last Sunday that brought me foive 
dollars.’’ Mr. Goodman: “What! you broke 
the Sabbath?”’ Pat (apologetically): “Well, 
sorr, ’twas wan av us had t’ be broke.”’— 
Boston Transcript. 


Quickness in repartee has been credited to 
Paderewski. A gentleman once introduced 
the pianist to the champion polo-player of 
England, and added, “‘You are both leaders 
of your separate professions, though they 
are, of course, very different.”” “Not so 
very different,’’ quickly responded the great 
pianist. ‘‘ My new friend is a dear soul who 
plays polo, whereas I am a dear Pole who 
plays solo.” 


An American woman made the ascent of 
Vesuvius recently with a small party which 
included. Mrs. Cook, widow of the famous 
tourist manager. The display within the 
crater was unusually fine, which the Ameri- 
can at dinner smilingly attributed to the 
presence of Mrs. Cook. After several mo- 
ments of silence two Englishmen exclaimed 
in one breath, “But how could they manage 
that?’—Youth’s Companion. 


“No man is as well known as he thinks he 
is,’ says Caruso. ‘‘I was motoring on Long 
Island recently. My car broke down, and 
I entered a farmhouse to get warm. The 
farmer and I chatted, and when he asked 
my name I told him modestly that it was 
Caruso. At that name he threw up his hands. 
‘Caruso!’ he exclaimed. ‘Robinson Caruso, 
the great traveller! Little did I expect ever 
to see a man like yer in this here humble 
kitchen, sir!’’’—Tut-Bits. 


Mrs. Crockett and her daughter stood 
before a painting which represented a soldier 
with hollow cheeks and staring eyes. On the 
gilded plate in the frame were the words, 
“After the Attack of Liitzen.” ‘‘What is 
‘Liitzen,’ Mary Anne?”’ asked Mrs. Crockett 
in a hoarse whisper. Mary Anne admitted 
that she did not know. ‘‘ Well, anyway,” 
said Mrs. Crockett, with conviction, ‘‘it’s 
a terrible disease. I can see that easy 
enough without anybody telling me.” 


The vicar appointed to a living in an old 
English midland village went in for restor- 
ing his church. On either side of the porch 
just under the roof was a grotesque, not to 
say hideous, face that had become almost 
hidden. ‘The vicar had these ancient visages 
worked up until their features were more 
distinct. Then he took a very old lady of 
the parish to see them, and jokingly asked 
if she could tell him who they were. ‘“‘Why 
bless your heart, sir,’’ said she, peering at 
the old ornaments, “It’s you and your 
missus.”—Christian Life. 


In Syracuse, N.Y., Superintendent Blodg- 
ett, C. W. Bardeen, and A. E. Winship 
were once visiting schools. The teacher 
was an enthusiastic little woman, teaching 
in the third grade. She clapped her hands 
in exuberant fashion, saying, ‘‘Are you glad 
to see these nice gentlemen?” and she raised 
her hands ecstatically as they shouted, 
“Ves.” ‘“‘They’d be just as ready to say 
they’d like to see us hanged,”’ said Superin- 
tendent Blodgett. Like a flash she turned, 
and in the same ecstatic way clapped her 
hands, and said, ‘‘ Would you like to see these 
nice gentlemen hanged?’’ and she waved 
her hands upward, and the children again 
shouted, “Yes.” 
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Trace MAR 


Underground 
Garbage Receiver 


No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closés itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. Sternenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, MASS. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston. 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 6ocentspercopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Antique Viewsof ye 
Towne of Boston 


JAMES H. STARK 


‘Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Pi 


Investment Securities — 
j 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO.,LTD. 


LONDON 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 
THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. West Newton, Mass. _ 
Address as above for circulars. +4 
Educational, 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 

All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


SOCIAL WORK OF CHURCHES 


The Institute for Parish Workers 


To BEGIN ON Monpay, May 18, AND 
CLosE on Famay, June 12 
1S ANNOUNCED BY THE : 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF PHILANTHROPY 


CONDUCTED BY 
GAYLORD S. WHITE 


Director of Student Christian Work, The Union Theological 
Seminary. Secretary and Headworker, Union Settlement. 


en's INSTITUTE will give the opportunity of comparing 
notes and gaining the benefit of the experience of other 
workers in similar fields, and should be useful to pastors, 
pastors’ assistants, directors of parish houses and of the club 
work of churches, and others, whether paid or volunteer 
workers, who are engaged in religious work which has a con- 
spicuously social aspect. The study of the questions which 
arise in the administration of the social activities of church 
work will be carried on under the director, who will be assisted 
by several persons known as leaders in their special fields. 
Subjects such as the following will be considered: The 
church and material relief, How to use the men’s club and the 
young people’s organizations for social service, The recreation 
problem, The church’s opportunity in rural leadership. 
_ Admission is by invitation. The registration fee is nom- 
inal. Forfurther information address Me. GAYLORD S. 
WHITE, 246 East rosth Street, New York City. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 

FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean. 

MRS, CLARA T, GUILD, fi 

25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols Sch | 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
Educates especially for HARVARD College — 
Newplaygroundon the Charles River. Junior Department 
GEORGE H. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED. A.M., Principals 


The Meadville Theological Set 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for thi 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy ¢ 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practica 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands 

upon it by the churches, it needs at once doub 
its present number of students. For 
address the President. 


F. C. SOUTH WOR 


Pacific Unitarian School for the IV 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
FOUNDED 1904 : 

horoug! scientific scholarship; em 

AX tic epotcatlen ofr i pic ates to. munie 
social as well as individual life; complete pi 
ration for a Seep er service. Itt 
in co-operation wi Caltfornie, ' 


‘Divinity Schools and affords an un 
courses. Open to both sexes. The year begi 
19% . Write for the Register and complete informs 
e ane Earre Morse Witzur, ; 

Pacific Unitarian School, Berkeley, Calif 


